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Incoyporaled {) 
alioners Cag ravers 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


The picture “The Greatest Mother in the World” raised more money for 
the Red Cross than all the orators. An artist can make your class 
rings or your commencement invitations carry the charm of good 
breeding and good taste. 


























The BROWN HOTEL 


We're glad to have gotten 
this letter because the sub- 
ject is very constantly in our 
minds: 


@GNever before have I seen such 
wonderful housekeeping. Las! 
night, just for fun, I moved the 
bed, bureau and desk—nol a speck 
of dirl or dust could I find even 
in these ‘danger spols’. Clean- 
liness is next to godliness—and 
that’s as much as anybody can 
say!99 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Christmas 


| AGAIN we come to the anniversary 
of our Saviors birth. Someone has 
said that “only God could have thought 
of Christmas.” It takes us back to such a 
simple scene, a scene whose very beauty 
is in its simplicity. On a tapestry of 
stable-straw and starlight it unveils a 
picture that softens the heart and purifies 
the mind. 

Man would have made a great pageant 
of this scene, but pageants fade and pass 
away. God moves quietly, strangely, 
gently. It seems sometimes that man’s 
answer to every problem is force, but 
when God wanted to redeem the world 
he sent no mighty army; he sent a babe— 
a babe to make a woman cry—a life to 
start in a manger cradle and to continue 
in the heart of mankind through ageless, 
endless years. No wonder stars shone 
over Bethlehem. No wonder the Wise 
Men gathered there. A new and different 
and divine plan was started there. God 
was entering the world by lowly doors 
creating a new shrine. And ever since it 
has been the wise who have bowed at this 
shrine for they know no hope is too high, 
no dream too holy to be fulfilled. 


In one of Botticelli’s famous paintings 
angels are shown in song and devotion, in 
laughter and liturgy and near them is a 
pathway leading to the manger. Maybe 
we need to return to that pathway—those 
of us who have wandered far down time. 
If we would maybe a new faith would be 
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born in us, a faith that would give us a 
sense of huge dawns. 


But this time Christmas will be a pen- 
sive time and we will wear crepe on our 
hearts but for the fact that the childhood 
with which we deal offers a new begin- 
ning for each age. 


Will real Christmas ever come? Or 
must we think it is only a fairy story, 
dream spun and heart woven—a figment 
of fancy, tender and lovely with the won- 
der of childhood? No. Christmas is 
both a fact and a faith. It is a revelation 
of God in the life of man. It is the 
theology of a civilization yet to be. For 
us it is visionary; to God it is a vision. It 
is a song out of the heart of the world. 
Its music is in the new lives breaking out 
of the dark every day—lives which the 
teachers of the world must touch with the 
eternal flames of truth, even as did the 
great Teacher of Galilee. 





United We Stand 


HROUGHOUT this nation appeals are 
Theing made daily for a united people— 
united for defense against enemies of our 
most cherished institutions, whether these 
enemies live in foreign lands or live under 
the protection of our own laws. In re- 
sponse to those appeals the schools of our 
country, with their usual enthusiasm and 
pride, throw their every resource into the 
swelling tide of patriotism that inspires 
our country to lofty ideals. On this issue 
of patriotic devotion to our country and 
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the liberty it guarantees to all of us we 
shall stand united always. 

The historic motto of our state “United 
We Stand, Divided We Fall” has been 
the slogan of orators and the catch phrase 
of politicians for generations. Aside from 
its connotation of patriotism and loyalty 
it sets forth a simple principle of logic 
and common sense. 

The teachers of Kentucky, like the peo- 
ple of America, can accomplish little un- 
less they are united. The enemies of 
America can prevail only if they can get 
the people of America divided. The in- 
fluences of selfishness and retrogression 
can prevail in education in Kentucky only 
if they can array group against group or 
prod the weak member into the fantastic 
belief that subtle and sinister forces are 
thwarting his progress. 

Of course, the schools of our state will 
stand with our government in its defense 
of the American way of life. They will 
serve whenever and wherever they can 
serve. They will inculcate the principles 
and the spirit of democracy. They will 
see to it that the youth of our state be- 
comes acquainted with the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights and that they recog- 
nize in these palladium of our liberties. 

The school teachers know that democ- 
racy is on trial, and they accept the chal- 
lenge to their initiative, resourcefulness 
and efficiency. Organized education in 
Kentucky as expressed by the Kentucky 
Education Association joins with organ- 
ized education throughout the nation in 
meeting the demands of our national 
leaders and our united society. As an 
organization we shall stand united— 
united for the purpose of a great service 
not only to our individual members but 
to our profession. We shall be members 
of our great organization because pri- 
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marily we can help render a service to our 
associates, and not because we expect the 
association to do something for us. We 
shall serve in our selected capacities as 
officers, committeemen, directors, mem- 
bers, not with the idea that we may get 
something for ourselves, but with the idea 
that we may do something for others. We 
shall stand united—not as_ principals 
here, superintendents there, classroom 
teachers here, supervisors there, college 
presidents here and faculty members 
there, not as separate and selfish groups 
seeking the dubious prestige by which 
vanity beguiles the unwary, but just teach- 
ers, all of us, teachers of Kentucky and 
teachers of America, with our heads up 
and our eyes to the front, united as- one 
earnest and honest group of leaders— 
united in the defense of the rights of 
childhood and youth, the rights of free 
men everywhere. 


HEL-L-L-L-P! 


TURN TO PAGE 50 and give a little 
time to help us give you a better JOURNAL. 
We are counting on you. 





Our Cover 


HRISTMAS is a joyous season in which 
we express our gladness in many ways. 
Red flowers symbolize happiness. For that 
reason we chose the Poinsettia as the 
flower for our cover-page. This flower 
is a native of Mexico, and was introduced 
to American Horticulture by Dr. Poinsett, 
of Charlestown, S. C., in about 1835. 
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The Textbook Situation 


ECENTLY AN EDITOR of a school maga- 
Rt rine called on twenty textbook pub- 
lishers in Chicago. He encountered, so 
he reports, a universal protest against the 
selling by schoolmen of review or sample 
copies to used-textbook dealers who in 
turn sell these “free” books to other 
schoolmen. One publisher stated that the 
cost of sample or review copies amounted 
to from three to five per cent of the total 
gross revenues for the majority of pub- 
lishers. He reminded the editor that much 
of this loss is charged to advertising, 
whereas this money might better be in- 
vested in display space in state association 
magazines, or used to reduce the present 
cost of textbooks. 


Although admitting their own fault in 
letting the situation get out of control 
and for failing to co-operate among them- 
selves, the publishers are especially con- 
cerned about the increase in the large 
number of ‘“‘committees,’ each of whom 
must have sample copies to participate 
in the selection of a textbook. Often the 
distribution of samples is greater than the 
prospective sale. They protest, too, against 
the practice of building up a library of 
sample copies from which administrators 
or committees mimeograph or publish 
their own materials for classwork. They 
object also to the practice of university 
professors in building up libraries of 
sample copies for respective “depart- 
ments,” since in many cases the number 
of review copies collected would exceed 
the total purchase not only for one year, 
but for years to come. They appeal to 
state education associations to combat this 
lack of ethics on the part of the teaching 
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IF. and AND 


| “PEACE ON EARTH 
Good Will to Men” 
Had found its way 
From sacred shrines 
Of Bethlehem 

To all the hearts 

Of all the men 
Around the world, 
The skies today 
Would not -be filled 
With war’s alarm 
And lights would not 
Be burning low 

On altars built 

By hopeful men 

In upward climb 
From barbary 

To high estate. 

And if the sons 

Of all the men 

Of all the world 
Could crown with love 
The Prince of Peace, 
The sound of war 
Would be no more, 
And bells would ring 
Paeans of praise 
From towers of time 
On battlements 

Of endless years. 
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profession —From the October Issue of 
the South Dakota Education Association 
Journal. 
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Know Your K. E. A. 


The Delegate Assembly 


HE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY is the most 
, peo body connected with the 
K. E. A. Its membership is made up of 
the men and women from each district 
who are chosen by the teachers of such 
districts as their representatives. It is at 
this point that democracy in the K. E. A. 
begins. The teachers themselves in their 
own district meetings choose their own 
district officers, their own delegates to 
represent them at the meeting of the dele- 
gate assembly, and the director from their 
district at large who represents them on 
the K. E. A. Board of Directors. 

This is obviously the only way by which 
all teacher members can have a part in 
the direction of K. E. A. affairs. It is also 
obviously the only way by which legisla- 
tion for the K. E. A. could be effected. It 
would never be possible to get together 
at one time and place, all the members 
of the K. E. A. Indeed it would more 
than likely never be possible to assemble 
half of them. Therefore, as a practical 
proposition any mass assembly of members 
represents only a distinct minority and 
therefore would have no legal or moral 
right to legislate or select officers. 


Every state education association in the 
United States has a delegate assembly that 
transacts its business as does the delegate 
assembly of the K. E. A. In every state 
except three the president of the associa- 
tion is elected by the ballots of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. In the three exceptions 
two elect the president by the Board of 
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Directors; and in one he is appointed by 
a committee. 

All the states that have a total mem- 
bership comparable with that of the 
K. E. A. choose their delegates on the 
same basis—that is, one delegate for every 
100 members. The states with much 
smaller membership choose on a smaller 
scale. The reasons are obvious. 


In order that the Delegate Assembly 
may function as it was designed to func- 
tion, every teacher should exercise his 
right to participate in the selection of the 
delegates. This is difficult of accomplish- 
ment. When time comes for the business 
sessions in the district many of the teach- 
ers leave the meeting and also leave the 
selection of delegates to a few members. 
Unfortunately those who leave often be- 
come the most severe critics, the degree 
of severity usually being in direct ratio to 
the lack of information. 


A definite effort has been made to im- 
prove the manner of selecting delegates 
to the K. E. A. Studies have been made 
of the personnel of the Delegate Assem- 
bly and the techniques for choosing its 
members. In the last three years there 
has been a very slight tendency to im- 
prove the distribution of representatives 
of the so-called groups. However, the 
ratio of superintendents and teachers re- 
mains about the same, two to one. There 
has been considerable improvement in a 
few districts, none in others. 


Most significant change has been the 
increase in the number of women teachers 
selected for assembly service. The table 
shown herewith reveals the distribution of 
delegates for 1941. 
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K. E. A. DELEGATES ~-- 1941 














Superin- College 
District Repeaters* tendents Principals Teachers Men Wonien Dean President Supervisor 
First 3 7 6 1 14 0 
Second 4 6 6 0 12 
Third 2 1 5 6 7 5 
Fourth 1 6 4 3 8 5 
Fifth 11 3 5 2 16 4 
Upper Cumberland 4 6 4 3 13 2 1 1 
Middle Cumberland 1 4 2 5 9 2 
Northern 2 5 4 2 8 4 1 
Eastern 18 22 4 1 29 1 1 1 1 
Central 3 7 10 5 17 5 


Upper Kentucky River—no report 





* Those who served in 1940. 





Vocational Education 
And Industry 


By A. L. PIGMAN, 


Director, Mayo State Vocational 
School, 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


roe THE EMPLOYER is interviewing 
hundreds of young men and women, 
trying to find one who has had some trade 
training. One who is alert, courteous, and 
who is anxious to better himself. 

There is a greater shortage of skilled 
workmen today than there has been since 
1929. Trades aren't training apprentices 
as they once did; yet they are demanding 
more and better skilled men. Ask your- 
self then: “Where does industry turn to 
secure their personnel? Who is training 
these young people?” 

Vocational Education is gaining such 
momentum in the United States that in a 
very few years many of those young people 
who drop out of school at the end of the 
eighth grade, or at the end of high school, 
will be trained in practical work so that 
they will step into a job instead of join- 
ing the increasing line of the unemployed. 
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We speak of teaching a trade to young 
people, of the demands of industry in 
employing them, and of their beaten paths 
through the grades and high schools; yet 
many boys and girls are groping in the 
dark trying to find out how to fit them- 
selves for a job. 

Ask yourself: ‘“Wherein his or her train- 
ing has been either neglected or improp- 
etly guided? Shouldn’t our youth be 
trained to make a living? Shouldn’t those 
young people who fall by the wayside be 
trained for an occupation? Why should 
they go on relief or become habitual loaf- 
ers?” 

The high schools should include in 
their curricula a well-rounded Industrial 
Arts Program with as much practical ex- 
perience as possible as a forerunner to 
trade training. Youth should select their 
occupation early in life and work con- 
stantly toward their goal. Sometime or 
other they will be in the line of the un- 
employed, and they should be able to pull 
themselves out by their own power. 

Many of our young people today have 
a wrong conception of what they owe to 
society. They follow the line of least re- 
sistance, of expecting everything to be 
handed out to them; but, can they be 
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blamed? Have we, as parents, tried to 
help correct this slipshod method of train- 
ing them? We know this neglect isn’t de- 
liberate. The high schools also are par- 
tially at fault, for their curricula hasn’t 
kept step with industrial demands. In the 
last few years, however, some of these 
schools have begun to revise their schedule 
and to add practical training to their 
curricula. 

Our young people must learn to adapt 
themselves to this economic situation. 
They must be able to adapt themselves to 
the rapidly changing progress of indus- 
try. The “old timer’ once could drift 
along with the same stock of goods on his 
shelf, covered with the same dust from 
day to day and still stay in business. But 
not so today, for he too must keep pace 
with social and economic demands. 


Trade schools, which are rapidly spring- 
ing up all over the country are taking 
their places along beside of industries and 
schools. It is not the purpose of these 
schools to solicit high school students, nor 
to take the place of them. A person must 
have training in mathematics, English, etc. 
to fit a vocational program. Consequently, 
every vocational man urges the young 
people, who file an application for enroll- 
ment in a trade school, and who have 
not finished high school, to return and 
finish before entering upon a training 
program. Naturally, we have many stu- 
dents to enroll who have quit the aca- 
demic school and cannot be persuaded to 
return. This type of young person needs 
vocational training. He needs to prepare 
himself to meet the demands as set up 
by industry. If he is led to believe that 
society owes him a living, then he will be 
a misfit, a problem to our social order of 
improvement; and this is what happens 
to our youth who are left to drift. Then 
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can you see why some educational leaders 
are prone to criticize vocational educa- 
tion? Yes, it is being done, but less and 
less each year, for vocational schools are 
proving their indispensable value in the 
field of education. 

When a young person leaves the doors 
of a trade school, he does not display 
himself to industry and say, “Here I am 
ready for work, now what do you want 
me to do?” Instead he has rubbed 
shoulders with industrial men for two 
years, actually working with them as part 
of his school training, consequently he 
approaches his job at the end of his train- 
ing period with assurance and determin- 
ation that he can be an indispensable 
worker. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
we are living in a machine age. An age 
in which everything is moved by power— 
water power, steam power, electric power, 
internal combustion engine power, and 
wind power. What do we, as teachers, 
know about these forces? Are we teach- 
ing our students anything about these 
machines ? 

This age is a challenge to every person 
responsible for the guidance of youth. 
The trade teacher should be the leader in 
this movement. His duty is to let each 
student run a Diesel engine, then tear it 
down and see how it runs. Let him run 
a gasoline, then see how it works. Let 
him look inside of an electric motor, and 
see what makes it run. This is the only 
way to prepare young people to meet situ- 
ations as they arise today. Industry must 
have workers trained to repair and main- 
tain their machinery. 

Until all of our schools realize that 
their duty is to prepare young people to 
fit this social order, then we will have 
unpleasant surprises from the results of 
our training. 
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International Relations 


By E. R. BRADLEY, 
Morgantown, Kentucky 


WO YEARS AGO our Executive Secretary, 
Tv. King, recognizing the importance 
and growing tenseness of international 
relations, provided for a special section, 
apart from the regular Social Science Sec- 
tion, devoted to international affairs. On 
two occasions we have had international- 
ists to address us. But too great inter- 
est seemed to be shown in the personality 
of the speakers and too little interest in 
the teaching of international and inter- 
cultural relations. 


It is not enough to be merely inspired 
by a world citizen. As teachers attend- 
ing the K. E. A., we want to learn what 
to do and how to do it. Therefore, it 
behooves the teachers of the social 
sciences, and any others who may be in- 
terested, to become a part of the program 
of the International Relations Section. 


There is no question facing the world 
today no more momentous and no more 
filled with portents—good or bad as we 
choose—than that of international rela- 
tions. War has and will become more dis- 
astrous, the more interdependent the na- 
tions become. We cannot save America 
from war by crying “America First.” We 
cannot save democracy by military prep- 
aration alone. Peace, economic security, 
democracy—all depend upon each other 
and they all depend upon the citizenry in 
every nation. Therefore, we, the teachers 
of America, must bring international rela- 
tions to the classroom so each student 
may understand that “Nations Need One 
Another,” and that we must sacrifice for 
peace as well as for war. As Secretary 
Hull recently said, ‘‘Never in our national 
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history has there been a more desperate 
need for a clear understanding by every 
citizen of our country of what is taking 
place in the world and of how it affects 
us. 


The International Relations Section of 
the K. E. A. has been organized to help 
teachers who are endeavoring to create a 
proper appreciation and a better under- 
standing of the worldwide problems of 
mankind. Any suggestion from teachers 
interested in international relations rela- 
tive to our April meeting or our future 
policy will be appreciated. 





Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies Begins Its Fifth 
Year of Service 


N THE FALL OF 1936 the Kentucky 

Council for the Social Studies held its 
first annual meeting on the campus of the 
Western State Teachers College. Here it 
perfected organization which had been 
begun in April of that year. Leaders in 
this work were Ercel Jane Egbert, Arndt 
M. Stickles, and Ellis Ford Hartford. Mr. 
Hartford became ‘the first president and 
Miss Egbert the first secretary. Many of 
our present members are proud of being 
charter members. 

The purposes of the Kentucky Council 
as expressed in its constitution are: 


1. To provide an organization of 
teachers of the social studies which may 
serve as a means of affiliation with the 
National Council for the Social Studies; 


2. To provide a means of co-operative 
study of problems in socal studies cur- 
ticula and teaching methods; 
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3. ‘To serve as an agency for securing 
the proper recognition for the social 
studies among school curricula and pro- 
grams; 


4. To act as a sponsor for student or- 
ganizations in the various schools for 
those interested in the social studies; and 


5. To serve as a means of inspirational 
and professional growth among its mem- 
bers by conduct of research, professional 
meetings, and other activities. 


The Research Committee undertook 
surveys and investigations and issued a 
small bulletin to report its findings. The 
first survey dealt with social studies de- 
partments of the state, covering such 
topics as: Equipment, course offerings, 
teacher preparation, extra-curricula activi- 
ties, student clubs, professional activities 
of social studies teachers, city, county, and 
state curricula available, etc. A report of 


this survey appeared in Volume I, Num- 
ber 3, of the bulletin. 

The bulletin, once issued by the re- 
search committee, now has a full-time 
editor. It has grown from two mimeo- 
graphed pages to its present size. Today, 
under its present name, THE COUNCIL 
COURIER, it acts as a clearinghouse of 
information, news, announcements, re- 
ports, etc., and endeavors to promote and 
stimulate service ideals in our field. 

In 1939, the Council was recognized as 
the official social science section of the 
Kentucky Education Association and has 
since presented that sectional program for 
the K. E. A. convention in Louisville 
each April. 

Annual meetings have been held at the 
University of Kentucky, Morehead Teach- 
ers College, Murray Teachers College, and 
Harrodsburg. The next fall meeting will 
be held in Bowling Green. 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


QUESTION: When are Service 
e Records, Forms A-1, due to be re- 
turned ? 


ANSWER: No date has been set. Some 
have already been returned. We expect 
to receive the remainder by December 30, 
1940. Teachers should consult the super- 
intendent as to the date on which the 
forms are to be returned from their re- 
spective schools. 


2. Q. Does the name in blank (1) 
have to be exactly the same as the signa- 
ture in (21)? 

A. No. The full name is entered in 
(1) and the signature is affixed in (21). 
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3. Q. May my “estate” be my bene- 
ficiary—see blank (18) ? 
A. Yes. 


4. Q. May I designate as beneficiary 
a school, church, or other organization in 
blank (18) ? 

A. Yes. 


5. Q. How does one fill in blank 
(17)? 

A. Not at all. This space is for our 
use at the office. (See letter of instruc- 
tion.) 


6. Q. Do we check years of service 
or age on vertical line of figures on right 
side of Form A-1? 
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A. Neither. This is for use at the 
office. 


7. Q. Suppose I have been married 
twice. Which name do I enter in (14) ? 


A. Enter name of last husband or 
wife on line provided and that of former 
husband or wife in space above and at- 
tach with staple or pin explanatory note. 


8. Q. Should professional service 
outside of Kentucky be listed in (20) ? 


A. No. Put it in blank (7) only. 


9. Q. Should each teacher mail his 
form to the Secretary of the Retirement 
System ? 


A. Not unless the superintendent ad- 
vises you to do so. Form A-1 should be re- 
turned to the office of the administrator, 
who will return all from his schools in 
one package. This prevents folding and 
crumpling of forms. 


10. Q. Who will sign blank (19) on 
this form for superintendents and heads 
of institutions? 


A. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the Secretary of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System, or someone designated 
by either of them. 


11. Q. Should I list my service as 
supervisor in 1918-1925 on my Educa- 
tional Service Record, blank (20) ? 


A. If you were paid by either county, 
city or graded school board of education, 
yes. 


12. Q. Asa music teacher, I am paid 
$60 per month. Evenings, Saturdays, and 
holidays, I teach privately and play for 
the local radio station, for which I get 
$10.00 a week. What salary do I enter 
on Form A-1? 
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A. Enter the salary paid to you as a 
public school music teacher; namely, $60 
per month, $540 per year. 


13. Q. Should Form A-1 be filled in 
with pencil ? 

A. Typewriting is preferred; pen and 
ink in legible hand next—use pencil if 
nothing better is available to you. 


14. Q. May teachers who are not 
members of the Retirement System file 
Forms A-1? 


A. Yes. It may be a useful record 
later; however, the law does not require 
them to do so until they become members. 


15. Q. Iam a Smith-Hughes teacher 
with a salary of $100 per month for 10 
months. I conduct adult and evening 
classes, for which I am paid $250 per 
year. How shall I enter my salary on 
Form A-1? 


A. Your monthly salary would be 
$1,250 divided by 10, the number of 
months that you teach. Your annual 
salary would be $1,250, your total salary 
income for the year. 





ee in the K. E. A. is on a 
fiscal year basis from July 1st to June 
30th. All memberships paid since July 1st 
are the dues for the period from July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941. 





H ow much does education cost ? If each 
person of voting age in the United 
States contributed 10 cents a day, the total 
contribution would be sufficient to pay 
the cost of educating the 27,154,000 per- 
sons enrolled in public institutions and 
the 3,360,000 persons in private schools 
and colleges. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, MADISONVILLE, KY., INSERT, A SCHOOL HOUSE 1890. 


Business Books and Benches 


OT LONG AGO I was in Madison- 
N ville, Kentucky. I stood on a street 
corner fascinated by a great building, 
beautiful in its proportions which rose 
above the surrounding land. In some 
other location and with a mellower tint 
it might have been the baronial castle of 
a lord. But here in new America, it was 
merely a high school. And as I looked 
and observed the beauty and simplicity 
of this modern school building I realized 
how much time, thought, and careful 
planning had been made by an efficient 
and practical school man as well as a com- 
petent architect. 
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By T. W. VINSON, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


There arose before me a hilltop, at 
the foot of which bubbled a spring, and 
upon whose tree-crowned summit stood a 
crude little structure of logs, with perhaps 
thirty feet square of floor space. 


Within the log building a board floor 
was laid, and six benches were firmly 
placed. The latter were made of planks, 
each 8 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick. For this floor and for these 
benches money had to be paid to the 
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sawmill man, who had ripped the planks 
out of logs. They had been hauled a con- 
siderable distance, for the mill was not in 
the immediate neighborhood. The upper 
side of the bench planks had been 
smoothed by an adz skillfully used in 
farmer hands. “Smoothed’’ is relatively 
descriptive. The marks of the tool were 
clearly evident, and here and there a sliver 
had been left which was later to penetrate 
restless little legs. 


WHEN SIX 
SAT ON A BENCH 


The planks stood on spindle legs— 
stout spindles—inserted into holes, one at 
each corner, raising them some 16 inches 
above the floor. They were of course, 
backless. Six wriggling juveniles were 
supposed to occupy a bench. At times 
seven tried to squeeze upon it—a tempta- 
tion always for a sudden concerted move- 
ment which projected the seventh over 
seatless space to the floor. 

This school included pupils from six 
years old to twenty, but all sat on seats 
of like height. 


On the back wall hung a blackboard 
made of dressed planks and coated with 
lampblack; beside it stood a box of soft 
chalk—cost, 10 cents. In a corner was an 
old wooden bucket, filled at the spring, 
and a tin dipper. In another corner stood 
a bunch of switches, with an average 
length of 6 feet, springy and limber, ready 
for immediate use. 


The one cheerful feature of the square 
room was a big, open fireplace, whose 
smoke, with much of the heat, passed 
through a flue into an exterior chimney 
made of rock and clay. On cold days 
benches were pulled closer to this fireplace 
and two of the larger boys were kept 
almost continually busy replenishing the 
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flames with wood. In the school yard 
was a woodpile, for which the supply 
had been cut and hauled by the parents of 
the pupils. It was a chore assigned the 
boys to split the wood and lay the fire. 


Each pupil was supposed to have a 
spelling book and a reader, procured at 
his own cost. But often one reader was 
passed from hand to hand, serving three 
or four pupils. Textbook uniformity was 
unknown. The readers varied in publisher 
and grade. That may have broken, some- 
what, the monotony of study, but it added 
to the difficulties of the teacher. Here and 
there was a boy or girl for whom more 
prosperous parents had provided an arith- 
metic, but these instances were rare. Fifty 
years separated the little log schoolhouse 
in Caldwell County where I spent my first 
day in school from the building before 
which I stood. 


This is not the place to describe the 
Madisonville School, with its classrooms, 
laboratories, shops, office, study halls, 
library, auditorium, gymnasium, stadium, 
lunchroom and band room. 


At the present time it is the final word 
in provision for health convenience and 
efficiency in the pursuit of knowledge. Of 
course, there is no final word in any abso- 
lute sense. And that is a point which, in 
part, this story is written to stress; for it 
is with business—organized business— 
and the part it has played in bettering 
school conditions and methods. 


The aids are numerous which science 
and technical skill have brought to the 
task of equipping the schools of America 
with the best adapted means for serving 
the physical and intellectual needs of the 
child. From the architecture and construc- 
tion of school buildings to the quality of 
the crayon with which the youngster writes 
on the blackboard, every detail of plan 
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and material has been made the subject 
of the most careful consideration and test. 


SCIENCE FITS OUT SCHOOLS 


The business of supplying books, sup- 
plies, and equipment has become not only 
a commercial enterprise but a field of 
constant research, of laboratory experi- 
ment, of ceaseless effort to improve. The 
hundreds of factories, school supply houses 
and school book companies, aided by the 
writer, scientist, research man, and in- 
vestigator have been a foremost factor in 
promoting the spirit of scientific inquiry 
and constructive endeavor. Their useful- 
ness in the educational field is threefold 
in scope—to its members, to school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, to the school 
public, and to the school children. 


There was 4 time when in any program 
of educational objectives you would have 
looked in vain for the word “health”; 
today, by agreement of the leading educa- 
tors of the country, health leads the list 
of things on which educational effort 
should be based. The fundamental work 
of the schools must be to conserve and 
enhance the physical fitness of the child 
as the basis of all other development. 


The new and wholly sound emphasis 
upon this aim enters in very large’ mea- 
sure into the programs of those concerns 
which engage in the making of school 
supplies and equipment. There is scarcely 
a point at which it does not touch their 
work. Ventilation, heating, lighting, 
water, height of desks, design of seats— 
these are among the things in which it 
is obviously an important factor. To all 
of them a great deal of attention has been 
given, and the most expert men in the 
several fields of inquiry and knowledge 
are employed to keep the production of 
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equipment abreast of the need and of the 
latest discoveries of science. 


SEATS BEING TESTED 


It would be amazing to the school trus- 
tee in whom still lingers the idea that a 
local carpenter can build desks and seats 
and other equipment just as good as the 
specialized supply concern can make them, 
and that money can be saved by buying 
these “Amateur” products at a lower 
price, to see the thoroughness with which 
every new form of construction is tested 
in the research department of the modern 
plant before it is put on the market. 

One school supply concern, and it is 
typical of others, tests seat hinges by a 
machine which raises and slams down the 
seat some 28,000 times. If the hinges 
stand that they are likely to stand any 
strain to which the average husky boy can 
put them. 


But, of course, the seat problem is much 
more complex than the mere matter of 
hinges. How should a seat be shaped so as 
to serve comfort, convenience, and health? 
How high should it be from the floor? 
What sort of back should it have? We 
used to guess at these things and theorize 
about them without any certain basis for 
theories. Today they are made the subject 
for the most painstaking inquiry and 
gathering of data. 

For example, the research department 
of a certain school supply manufacturing 
concern, devised a scientifically conceived 
apparatus for measuring the child in rela- 
tion to his seated needs. Some twenty or 
more measurements are made, and auto- 
matically recorded by the machine. Many 
thousand pupils have been measured thus 
in several different cities in order to get 
a typical representation in all grades, and 
in all types of schools. 
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But the end of the process is not reached 
in an average seat for a purely hypotheti- 
cal average child. The data are considered 
first from the standpoints of anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene. One of the dis- 
coveries made is that the harmful seat is 
the seat that is too high rather than the 
seat that is lower than need be. A seat 
may be low without ill effect—if it is not 
too low for comfort; but as soon as it be- 
comes high enough to bring pressure on 
the area just behind the knees it is higher 
than is best for the school child’s physical 
welfare. 


Let us take another illustration in a 
very different field. Here is a case where 
a school supply concern was directly re- 
sponsible for evolving and applying a pro- 
gram of art education which has been 
accepted widely as sound and worth while; 
and this it did at a time when, as a 
result of the lack of any definite program 
and clearly seen objective, art was being 
thrown out of the schools on the assump- 
tions that it was a useless fad. Every art 
teacher had her own hobby, which she 
pushed as long as she was in charge of 
the work. When she went some other 
came with a new hobby. There was no 
continuity, and nobody was really getting 
anywhere. Hardheaded trustees were dis- 
gusted; superintendents of schools dis- 
tracted. 


A PRACTICAL SCHEME 


Then this concern, through its research 
department, after discovering where the 
trouble lay, set out to remedy it. With 
the co-operation of the University of 
Pennsylvania, it worked out a plan for a 
commission of competent persons in the 
realm of art who should study the prob- 
lem and devise a program for general 
application to the teaching of art in the 
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public schools. The purpose of this pro- 
gram was not to make artists, but to show 
how the ideals of art could be applied to 
life—to the making of dresses, the fur- 
nishing of homes, and similar everyday 
interests. 


ART TEACHERS REPLY 


The proposal was submitted by ques- 
tionnaire to 5,000 art teachers and direc- 
tors. It brought a practically unanimous 
response of approval. And, today, art is 
going back into many schools from which 
it had been banished. What is more, the 
whole supply business benefits by the ef- 
forts of this firm, and there is a fine com- 
petition to excel in providing equipment 
for a definite and approved program. 

It has been a long, arduous climb from 
the little log schoolhouse in west Ken- 
tucky to the splendid modern high school 
at Madisonville, and if we know the 
American people they are not going to 
surrender any of the ground they have 
gained. 


How many schools are there? Ap- 
proximately 276,500 public and private 
schools and colleges in the United States. 


How many persons go to school? 
Full-time day schools in 1936 enrolled 
30,587,000 persons. Those enrolled in 
night, summer, correspondence, and pri- 
vate trade and vocational schools and 
classes are not included in this total. Ele- 
mentary schools reported 22,770,000; 
secondary schools, 6,435,000; and higher 
education institutions, 1,208,000. The 
remainder attended Federal schools for 
Indians, private commercial schools, and 
schools of nursing. Practically 90 per 
cent of all full-time pupils are enrolled in 
publicly-controlled schools. 
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The Program of the K. E. A. 
Related to National Defense 


A Statement of Policy Adopted,by the Board of 
Directors of the K. E. A., November 26, 1940 


HE K. E. A. desires to call the atten- 
tion of its members and of the public 

in general to the importance of education 
in the present program of national de- 
fense. All public agencies have important 
services to perform in this national emer- 
gency; education, because of the nature of 
its service, has a unique role to play. Edu- 
cation underlies and helps to sustain all 
public agencies. The development of 
many abilities and attitudes which are 
necessary for the success of any public 
service is the responsibility of the school. 
Information and understanding so essen- 
tial in maintaining public support and co- 
operation for all public services come 
from active participation as a pupil or 
student. A reasoned faith in democracy 
has always been a fundamental objective 
of the school. Intelligent planning and 
conducting of a constructive defense pro- 
gtam cannot occur if the population is 
illiterate and ignorant and dominated by 
low standards of taste, and by primitive 
conceptions of life. 

The immediate consideration of the 
school in the defense program is twofold: 
first, training for occupations essential to 
national defense; and second, improve- 
ment of the total educational program. A 
relatively small number of schools which 

-are equipped to offer trades and indus- 
trial courses have started new activities 
in vocational education which should care 
for the first phase of the program. How- 
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ever, it is especially important for all 
teachers and laymen to realize that by im- 
proving the quality and quantity of the 
total educational program of a community 
they are also making a distinct and greatly 
needed contribution to national defense. 
Health and physical strength, under- 
standing of responsibilities of citizenship, 
proper use of leisure, ability to solve 
everyday problems by use of local te- 
sources—these and other topics of a total 
educational program of any community 
are most important in today’s total de- 
fense program. An encouraging feature 
of such an approach in education is that 
these efforts made now as a part of a de- 
fense program would be just as valuable 
during a reconstruction period following 
the present emergency. 


The Kentucky, Education Association 
decided in July, 1940, to emphasize dur- 
ing this school year the following five- 
point program: 

1. Support of the new Teacher Retire- 
ment System 


2. Know your K. E. A.—its objectives, 
program, and organization 


3. Inform the public of the financial 
needs of the schools 


4, Assist in passing the proposed amend- 
ment to the State Constitution which 
would permit increased State aid to the 
least favored school districts 
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5. Improve the instructional program of 
our schools 


Now that the nation is so vitally con- 
cerned with a program of defense, it 
seems appropriate that attention be called 
to the fact that these five points in reality 


merge into one united program of educa- 
tion for national defense. As the mem- 
bership of the K. E. A. continues to pro- 
mote these five’ points with a new em- 
phasis upon defense, education in Ken- 
tucky in a time of crisis will meet its re- 
sponsibility to the nation. 





Are There Too Many 


Speech Contests? 


HE CONTEST IDEA 
teaching of Speech in the high 
school,” announced one speech-pedant at 
a recent meeting of a professional associ- 
ation. “We train a few pupils for one 
tournament, and lose the finer values of 
speaking for the great mass of pupils.” 
Now the teacher who made that state- 
ment thas an Oral English class of her 
own; but she cannot perceive the contra- 
dictions of her position. The pupils had 
elected Oral English so that they could 
learn to use their English tools in real 
life situations; they were not undertaking 
the course merely to hear themselves talk; 
and she had completely neglected the op- 
portunity to make Speech count for some- 
thing in their lives. That teacher had in- 
deed coached contest winners, but her fail- 
ure lay in the fact that she had tutored 
them only for a paltry dozen debates per 
speaker over a period of two months, 
and for a few individual contests in the 
District Tournament. She had overlooked 
a chance to gear her class into the state- 
wide debating projects fostered by the 
Kentucky High School Forensic League 
and the National Forensic League. 
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ruins the 


By HArGIs WESTERFIELD, 


Garth High School, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


A more recent school of Kentucky 
Speech specialists contends that the 
teacher just quoted was unaware of the 
modern trends of speaking contests, and 
that she was missing an opportunity for 
training young Americans in large groups 
for participation in democracy. To have 
a speaking club of over twenty-five mem- 
bers, and upwards of two hundred inter- 
scholastic debates annually, is an accom- 
plishment of many Kentucky teachers. 
Contests and the will-to-win are not over- 
emphasized in this expanded program; on 
the contrary, it is believed that the very 
large number of encounters assists in les- 
sening what would be, under antiquated 
practices, the pernicious effect of speak- 
ing merely to win. 

Some teachers may be surprised to hear 
that increasing the number of contests 
and contestants decreases the emphasis on 
just winning; but it can be shown logically 
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that the more contests there are, the less 
stress on victories. Frequent speech meets, 
more debate rallies, more tournaments, 
and the credit-point system of the Na- 
tional Forensic League have caused de- 
baters to prize the speaking more and the 
decision less. 


Against veteran debaters, no Freshman 
is expected to win. The coach, in giving 
final instructions for the opening contest 
of the season to a neophyte, makes it a 
point to say, “You'll probably lose your 
first debate. Perhaps you'll lose your sec- 
ond and your third. We don’t care; take 
your time; you'll always get nervous and 
lose if you try too hard!” 


Under the new system of coaching de- 
bate, the Freshmen may begin their high 
school career with a dozen or more de- 
bates, and even acquire a letter, no matter 
how many they have lost. By the time a 
Freshman has reached his second year and 
becomes eligible for the Oral English class, 
he will have been hardened to decisions, 
although naturally still interested in them. 
Last year, the eleven members of an Oral 
English class participated in a total of two 
hundred seventy-three contests. The least 
number in which a pupil was represented 
amounted to thirteen; the highest number 
totaled forty-eight. Five carried on thirteen 
to nineteen debates; three engaged in 
twenty to thirty; and three had more than 
thirty. Seven non-class debaters partici- 
pated in over nine each, and seven had 
upwards of four. 


The very quantity of contests dimin- 
ishes the stress and strain for decisions. 
Debaters quickly learn that one cannot 
have a great number of forensic contests 
and win more than half, thanks to the 
many variable factors, judges included. 


opponents have become more than pleas- 
ant. The same two schools may have a 
half-dozen different afternoon and 
nocturnal meetings of ten or twelve 
simultaneous contests during the same 
year; and there are pleasant informal 
chats before and after the decisions. 
Young ladies and gentlemen, five minutes 
after the most acrimonious verbal battle, 
may be too busy arranging for a party 
or a show to be long dissatisfied with the 
opinion of a judge. 

One great incentive for prizing victories 
under the old system, was the privilege 
of being selected by the coach to enter 
District and State tournaments. Today, 
the debate coach often instructs forensic 
club members ahead of time that his 
choices for tournaments cannot depend on 
what a number of amateur judges may 
believe. Only one judge has the fullest 
opportunity of knowing good from poor 
debaters, and that is the teacher in charge 
of speaking. Here, indeed, a dictatorship 
of the wisest is necessary! When ten con- 
tests are held on the same evening be- 
tween two schools, it would be absurd to 
consider the victors as the best speakers; 
the opposition varies too much for any 
conclusion of so broad a nature. 


Emphasis on winning has also been 
lowered by the increasing attention given 
to the National Forensic League in this 
state. The basic reason for joining the 
National Forensic League is that it en- 
courages participation as much as it does 
winning. Credit-points are awarded for 
every interscholastic speaking contest. 
While a few more points are given for 
victories than for losses, the important 
thing is to play the game. As a reward 
for those credit-points, the debater is per- 


Debaters’ and coaches’ attitudes to their ¥ mitted to purchase and wear the distinctive 
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key of the National Forensic League, set 
with a different jewel each time he in- 
creases his points above a certain number. 
Under the present mass-debating program, 
a participant of average ability can easily 
win the highest honor, the Degree of Dis- 
tinction, by the time of graduation. 

Individual contests in interpretation, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, and discussion 
can be put on the enlarged forensic pro- 
gram also. There is no reason why some 
four or five individual speaking contest- 
ants cannot be ranked by a single judge 
over a period of an hour, just as he is 
accustomed to sit through the average de- 
bate lasting the same length of time. The 
National Forensic League awards points 
for these contests; and again, the very 
number of speaking opportunities will 
cut down the victory-or-death feeling, 
while giving the contestants chances to be 
taught more than they can receive from 
the one harried pedagogue who remains 
after school during the month before the 
District Tournament. 

Multiplicity of contests, the failure of 
a coach to pick his first-string debaters 
solely by the number of victories, the desire 
of speakers for social contacts with their 
opponents, and the entrance of the Na- 
tional Forensic League into the Kentucky 
field, have all been cited as reasons why 
winning no longer bulks so hugely in the 
pupils’ minds. Of course, the tendency to 
diminish the importance of victory may 
cause some teachers to repeat their state- 
ment that decision debates ought to be 
discontinued; but most debate coaches 
still stand firmly in favor of verdicts. 

Most high school pupils and grown-ups 
do not speak for aesthetic reasons; they 
take the floor to win something. The pro- 
ponent of no-decision debates should be 
forced to sit through a number; nothing 
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more deadens participants and onlookers 
than a few undecided bouts. Football and 
basketball attract spectators because of 
the glamour of risk and achievement; and 
if debating is to rank as a manly art, it 
also must retain that element of hazard. 
Forensic instructors themselves need the 
heady thrill of coaching tournament con- 
tenders, of formulating strategy, and of 
bolstering their morale; it takes as much 
dexterity as handling a boxer in the prize- 
ring. Yet it must be remembered that 
genuinely good tournament debaters can 
be produced only if a student body has 
been taught to believe in widespread mass 
participation in interscholastic forensic 
contests. 

The situation in Kentucky that faces 
Speech educators merits serious consider- 
ation. A goodly number of leading 
schools are carrying on extensive pro- 
grams of debating. Especially notable in 
my section of the state are Corbin, Henry 
Clay of Lexington, Winchester, Mount 
Sterling, Frankfort, Harrodsburg, and 
Georgetown, the least of which reports at 
least a hundred contests. But even in the 
immediate vicinities of these schools, the 
situation is deplorable. Some schools have 
Speech classes and no debaters. Other 
schools have only four debaters carrying 
on twenty debates a season. Every high 
school in Kentucky is capable of having 
a coterie of debaters at least as large as 
a football squad, with twenty times as 
many interscholastic debates a season as 
there are football games. It is high time 
that the high school faculties awaken to 
the possibilities in contest speaking. 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 16, 17, 18, 1941 
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Reasoning Through Social Studies 


HE AMOUNT of space devoted to the 

failure of the school to meet the de- 
mands of society seems to indicate that 
educators turn a deaf ear to a plea which 
no thinking teacher can deny is justified. 
There is no doubt that education at pub- 
lic expense will continue, for sooner or 
later the entire body of educators will 
about face and meet that need squarely. 
In some fields that about face is being 
made while in many other fields we per- 
sist in clinging to practices that are edu- 
cationally aboriginal. 


Mathematics instructors have long since 
quit trying to develop pure mathemati- 
cians in school (I refer here to the 
legendary person who will meet any per- 
son in a contest at any time). They 
should have quit for we have machines 
that will do the job faster and more ac- 
curately. Shop instructors have ceased try- 
ing to develop master architects in high 
school and it seems rightly so. Rather 
these instructors are seeking to teach the 
pupils to manage a home systematically, 
to operate a business intelligently, and to 
meet the basic needs of satisfying a future 
employer. Such seems justified in light 
of a recent survey of employers who, 
when asked what they considered im- 
portant in an applicant’s education, 
ranked formal learning far down the list. 


Teachers of the social studies must face 
this issue as squarely as the teachers in 
other fields if a full interest in a full-time 
subject is to be maintained. {When prop- 
erly applied the field of social studies can 
offer more practical advantages than prob- 
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By WALTER E. KNIGHT, 


Parkland Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ably any other field, but changes must be 
made before such a boast can be proved. 


(Social studies teachers who teach practi- 
cal reasoning, clear thinking, and sus- 
pended judgment through a background 
of information that has become largely 
cultural through its age, and then give the 
classes a chance to exercise that judgment 
through class practice will employ a three- 
fold use of the subject.\ 


Formal objectives set forth in many 
courses of study are largely goals of en- 
cyclopedic information that many classes 


could attain merely by reading. ¥ The in- 


quiring mind of a normal child wants to 
know why he should study about Bunker 
Hill and will not be satisfied with such 
stilted answers as are often given, setting 
forth the idea that he must know about 
the past in order to plan for the future, or 
that he must be well educated so he can 
impress a possible employer. 


V Rather than set up a group of formal 
objectives for our class and ‘by that try to 
justify our stand as subject matter teachers, 
would it not be better if we set up a group 
of purposes? Differentiating between 
purpose and objective as here referred to, 
let us assume that objective may be de- 
fined as the mastery of certain parts of 
the subject matter, ideas, and principles. 
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Purpose, then, may be defined as the trea- 
son for wanting to reach these objectives. 

“From the standpoint of purpose let us 
examine a social studies problem and see 
how reasoning follows the gathering of 
information. The objectives above de- 
scribed are reached while we gather facts 
and data that we are to use later, and, 
since we are not chiefly interested in the 
author’s opinion, we are permitted to 
gather facts from any or several authors, 
making the course more flexible. After 
these facts are gathered the work has only 
begun for then follows the valuable prac- 
tice of thinking, organizing, and 
rationalizing. 

Submitted herewith is a unit worked 
out on the lines outlined above which may 
be used to illustrate the point. Note in 
the unit guide sheet that a great deal of 
material must be gathered but it is only 
to be used as a basis of judgment for 
working out the statement of proof which 
the pupils are requested to state in a 
syllogistic fashion much as the proof of 
a problem in geometry or logic. 


A SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT 


I. Ina short paragraph tell the following about 
the Articles of Confederation. 


A. What were the Articles of Confederation ? 

B. What were the five powers denied the 
national government in the articles that 
we think should belong to the national 
government? 


II. To prove—The Constitution was made into 
a system of checks and balances largely 
through compromises. 


A. Given—The classes of people 


1. State in a sentence the position the poor 
class of people took concerning: 
a. Money 
b. Courts 
c. Amending 
d. Ratifying 
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2. State in a sentence the position the rich 
class of people took concerning: 
a. Investment 
b. Money 
c. Amending 
d. Ratifying 

B. Given—The classes of states 
1. State in a sentence the views of the 


large states concerning the makeup of 
Congress. 


2. State in a sentence the views of the 
small states concerning the makeup of 
Congress. 


3. State in a sentence the views of the 
northern states concerning: 
a. Trade (foreign and domestic) 
b. Counting slaves 


4. State in a sentence the views of the 
southern states concerning: 
a. Trade (foreign and domestic) 
b. Counting slaves 


C. Given—Checks and balances 


1. Explain in your own words three checks 
found in our Constitution. 


D. Statement of proof— 


III. Homework: 
A. Define each word in a sentence. 


1. Ratify 6. Executive 

2. Constitution 7. Judicial 

3. Compromise 8. Speculators 

4. Central 9. Federalists 
Government 10. Anti-Federalists 


5. Legislative 11. Amend 


B. Provisions of the Constitution: 
1. In three of your own sentences tell what 
Article I concerns. 
2. In three of your own sentences tell what 
Article II concerns. 
3. In two of your own sentences tell what 
Article 11] concerns. 


C. The provisions of the Amendments: 


1. Write fifteen sentences describing as 
many amendments. 


IV. Suggested activities for extra credit: 


A. Prepare a chart of the national govern- 
ment showing the three branches. 
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B. Write an editorial for or against ratifica- 
tion. 

C. Dramatize an argument between a man 
who favored ratification and a man who 
opposed it. 

D. Write a group of headlines which might 
have appeared in 1789. 


E. Draw a series of cartoons relating to the 
adoption of the Constitution. 


F. Memorize the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. 


G. Make a floor talk on: 
1. Shays’s Rebellion 
2. The Articles of Confederation 
3. The Constitutional Convention 


This type of work has been tested 
under normal conditions and has resulted 
in more independent thinking than any 
method heretofore found. Moreover, the 
other values are present equally as much 
as before while new and probably more 
valuable ones are added. The plan of the 
guide sheet is made to fit many personali- 
ties and to give a wide exercise to student 
initiative especially to the faster workers. 

A library committee which functions on 
each unit selects books pertinent to the 
problem, places them on reserve, and posts 
a copy of its bibliography in the class- 
room. 





Teach Them to Read 


R. EMMETT A. BETTS, a widely 

known reading specialist, tells us that 
“The average child learns to read at the 
age of 61/4 or 7, but many, and some of 
them with extremely high intelligence 
quotients, just don’t read until they are 8. 
At least a fourth of all children in the 
public schools are retarded in reading or 
don’t read up to their mental capacities. 
An average of 25 per cent of all first- 
grade pupils are failed because of their 
inability to read.” 

In another report, Dr. Betts says that 
“80 per cent of all retarded readers have 
normal or superior intelligence. 60 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the retarded read- 
ers are boys. 8 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the first-grade children fail to be pro- 
moted. 80 per cent to 90 per cent of all 
study activities in the high school require 
reading ability.” 
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By CARL HATCHER, 


Supervisor, 
Pike County Schools 


If one big question could be asked, 
“What is the cause behind these condi- 
tions?” and if the answer could be given 
in a few brief sentences, remedial reading 
would then become a very simple matter. 
But it is not quite as easy as that. We 
are led to say, therefore, that a scarcity 
of reading equipment in many schools, a 
lack of reading readiness on the part of 
the pupils, poor teaching techniques em- 
ployed occasionally, physical defects that 
handicap the child, undesirable home con- 
ditions now and then, and a host of other 
drawbacks make it exceedingly advisable 
that the most understanding, the most 
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skilled and highly trained teacher on a 
faculty be placed in charge of the reading 
classes in the first three grades. 


In July of the preceding school year, an 
effort was made in our county to intro- 
duce to the teachers some reading equip- 
ment which we felt would lighten their 
tasks and make their work more effective. 
This material consisted of standard sets of 
flash cards, chart, manuals, and workbooks 
based upon the state adopted readers. The 
Supervisor made a visit to each of the 190 
schools, displayed the material, discussed 
its values with the teachers and attempted 
to teach a class in reading in the first two 
grades. Sets of the material by the scores 
were found in the schools when the visits 
were made this year. 


Again this term, reading was made one 
of the main objectives in the instructional 
improvement program. At the July teach- 
ers’ conference, Miss Kitty Conroy came 
from Lexington and helped us a great deal 
by speaking on the subject, “Teaching 
Reading to Beginners in the Rural 
Schools.” During the conference, a read- 
ing demonstration in the second grade was 
given by Miss Odessa Stanley, one of our 
local teachers. 


Soon after the conference for the teach- 
ers who started teaching in September, 
Miss Mary Swain came from Danville to 
our county and spent a week going from 
school to school giving reading demonstra- 
tions and discussing with the teachers any 
problems they wished explained. 


In order that too many plans might not 
be undertaken at once, only three main 
ideas were discussed with the teachers dur- 
ing the visits this year. The first of those 
dealt with a review of the vocabulary in 
the basal readers the pupils had read be- 
fore. If a child were in the third grade, 
we suggested that he read again the 
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primer, first and second readers. This 
practice was followed by thousands of the 
students and the teachers were unanimous 
in their reports that the plan resulted in 
improved reading ability. Too often, a 
child is plunged into a new book after 
vacation during which time he forgets a 
large per cent of the words he knew when 
the previous school term ended. The re- 
view seemed to go a long way in bridging 
the gap. 

The plans that are being used to try to 
solve some of our reading problems are 
by no means infallable and may not meet 
the approval of many good reading theo- 
rists, and we hasten to apologize, yet, in 
many instances, fine results are being ob- 
tained, and until we find a more workable 
and practical solution the experiments 
shall probably continue. 


The second procedure that was sug- 
gested this year concerned the teaching 
of a reading class. The techniques com- 
monly employed in a demonstration were 
given to the teachers on a mimeographed 
form as follows: 


THE READING DEMONSTRATION 
OUTLINE 


1. Introduce the new lesson to the class by dis- 
cussing the pictures and the title of the story. 
Give the pupils a chance to express their 
reactions to the pictures and title. 


2. Have a vocabulary drill of the new words 
to be found in the story. In order that the 
children may be able to recognize the words 
in the context more easily, sentences con- 
taining the words may be dictated by the 
pupils and written on the blackboard by the 
teacher. The sentences should involve the 
experiences of the pupils. 


3. Have the class to read the lesson silently as 
a pre-view. If many classes are being 
taught, the lesson may be limited to two 
or three pages. 
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4. Ask the pupils to raise their hands if diffi- 
cult words are found. Whisper the pro- 
nunciation of the words over the shoulder 
of the child and then write the word on the 
board. 

5. At the close of the silent reading exercise, 
clear up the difficult words on the board 
with a vocabulary game or write sentences 
containing the words. 


6. Ask thought questions about the lesson. Per- 
haps it is best to begin at the bottom of the 
page so the class will have to read all of 
the page to get the answer. 

7. As the class reads the page searching for 
the answers to the questions an opportunity 
is provided for the teacher to ask that cer- 
tain pupils read the answers aloud. As this 
is done the class may be praised for signs 
of improvement in 
a. Comprehension 
b. Reading in complete sentences 
c. Reading with expression so as to elimi- 

nate the “bell-clapper” type of reading 
that is too often heard 
d. Proper punctuation and voice inflection 
e. Reasonable speed. 


8. Before leaving the lesson for the day, one 
or two students might read to the class the 
entire lesson so that a clear understanding 
of the story may be retained by everyone. 
This plan can be applied easily in 15-20 
minutes in a one- or two-room school or may 
be drawn out to much greater length in the 
larger schools. 

Many of the steps in the procedure may 
be eliminated as the individuals acquire 
greater and greater skill in the mechanics 


of reading. 


SEAT-WORK ACTIVITIES 


The third step in our TEACH THEM 
TO READ program is one that is familiar 
to rural teachers in nearly every county. 
A lack of seat-work material has been a 
handicap for a long time. 

A hectograph was made and shown to 
the teachers. The cost was $.85. The 
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hectograph was improvised by ordering 
one pound of very durable vegetable 
gelatin which was melted and poured into 
a ten cent cake pan, 10 inches by 14 
inches. The hectograph thus made is not 
effected by hot weather and the gelatin 
can be used for a second set of papers im- 
mediately after the first duplication is 
made. Some hectographs have to “‘set” 
for hours before they can be used again. 

A diagnostic remedial reading work- 
book was next obtained. The hectograph 
ink was already on the pages so it was a 
very easy matter to reproduce as many 
copies as were needed. The same com- 
pany that prepares the reading hecto- 
graph books furnishes the same type of 
material for language and arithmetic. In 
addition to the remedial reading sheets, 
the book contains two standardized read- 
ing tests to use before and after the seat- 
work program is begun. A chart in the 
back of the book provides a means of 
measuring the reading improvement 
made. One teacher remarked, “We used 
the material last year and some of the 
pupils showed from one to three grades 
improvement.” The workbooks could 
be reproduced for 2 cents per copy not 
counting the cost of the equipment used. 

To supplement the reading program, 
our County Superintendent C. H. Farley, 
very generously supplied the schools with 
5,000 books arranged into sets of circu- 
lating libraries. The books were chosen 
with a view to pupils’ interests and during 
the three years the books have been going 
from school to school 225,000 readings 
have been made. This year 1,000 volumes 
were added to the program and ten of 
these books could be checked out and re- 
turned each month and ten more books 
obtained. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Memorials for Kentucky 


ANY KENTUCKIANS, especially the 

politicians, glibly boast of Kentucky’s 
“glorious past’? and vaunt the “heroic 
achievements” of her “illustrious sons.” 
Their patriotic display is often proclaimed 
with Pharisaical eloquence and ostenta- 
tious sentimentality, although, truly, be- 
neath the flourish and sound there is, 
more often than not, genuine affection for 
the “dark and bloody ground.” Regard- 
less, however, of whether their feelings 
are real or artificial, they, in fact few 
Kentuckians, have displayed real determi- 
nation to erect fitting and adequate me- 
morials to “those noble dead.” 


States with briefer and less historic 
pasts, states with little if any financial ad- 
vantage over Kentucky have honored 
their famous leaders, not only with ade- 
quate and magnificent, but even awe- 
inspiring monuments; while we, with a 
rich, heroic history and far from poverty- 
stricken, have raised few volumns. To 
many of her most distinguished men, 
Kentucky has not even lifted headstones. 


The noble monuments and memorials 
of our neighbors—our mother, Virginia, 
and our sisters, Tennessee and Indiana— 
are both an inspiration and a reproach: 
an inspiration in their magnificence; a re- 
proach by comparison. 


Virginia, not a wealthy state, has 
honored her great leaders in true Vir- 
ginia spirit, a spirit of largess and magnifi- 
cence; she has given often until it hurt. 
But hundreds of stately memorials, of 
which any state would be proud, are the 
result. Impressive, indeed, is stately 
Monument Avenue, in Richmond, taking 
an illustration, with its beautiful statues 
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By HAMBLETON TAPP, 


Louisville Male High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


of Lee, Jackson, Stuart and the rest. That 
entire course is one of grandeur and de- 
light. 


The Kentuckian, thrilling to this 
marbled magnificence, Virginia’s noble 
tribute to her noble past, muses over his 
own state’s neglect. How exhilerated he 
would be if, on approaching his capitol, 
he could traverse an avenue of monu- 
ments: perhaps a noble shaft to George 
Rogers Clark, conqueror of the Old 
Northwest; an equestrian statue of Isaac 
Shelby, first and fifth governor of Ken- 
tucky, hero of the battle of the Thames; 
or perhaps Zachary Taylor, victor at 
Buena Vista, and President of the United 
States. The list of distinguished leaders 
is almost endless—Henry Clay, John J. 
Crittenden, John, John C., and Robert J. 
Breckinridge, and not a single assassinated 
factional political boss need be honored. 


And our sister state, Tennessee. That 
state, perhaps not as rich as Kentucky, has 
not failed to revere her past and honor 
her able men. She has her Hermitage, as 
we have our Kentucky Home, but far 
more important she has her Chickamauga, 
her crowning achievement. How ani- 
mating to drive over that beautifully kept 
field, with its miles of avenues, its tower- 
ing marble shafts, and its hundreds of 
bronze tablets, marking the places over 
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which “blue and gray” clashed in mortal 
desperation for the cause most dear. 

And how despiriting the contrast be- 
tween the field at Chickamauga and that 
at Perryville, Kentucky: Perryville, the 
battle of greatest magnitude ever fought 
on Kentucky soil, a conflict whose battle 
lines extended more than three miles; one 
of the most sanguinary, though briefest, 
struggles, in proportion to men engaged, 
of the entire Civil War; Perryville, where 
brave Kentucky Union soldiers under 
Buckner clashed with leonine ferocity and 
dogged tenacity until darkness left them 
exhausted beyond human endurance. How 
proud Kentuckians should be of those 
men, and of Perryville. Yet a few days 
ago the anniversary of that battle passed; 
perhaps not ten Kentuckians remembered. 

Little evidence exists on that field today 
to indicate either the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the intensity and magnitude of 
the battle there. A lot, scarcely larger than 
an athletic field, poorly kept, unintelligibly 
marked, containing two small monuments, 
one of which has long since been muti- 
lated practically beyond recognition by 
visiting vandals and hoodlums, is the only 
indication of the greatest engagement ever 
waged on Kentucky soil. How different 
from Tennessee’s Chickamauga! And 
Chickamauga was in no way decisive. 

Comparison could be made with the 
memorials of Indiana. ‘This, however, 
need not be done. Suffice it to say that 
Indiana has been able to obtain an im- 
posing monument, at Vincennes, which 
with Federal aid was erected at a cost of 
nearly two million dollars. This me- 
morial commemorates the heroic deeds of 
George Rogers Clark. 

Kentucky owes a bigger debt to Clark 
than does Indiana. During the Revo- 
lutionary War, he saved Kentuckians 
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from utter annihilation at the hands of 
the Indians—savages bent on tomahawk- 
ing and scalping every white person on 


the frontier. General Clark loved Ken- 
tucky. He spent much of his life at the 
“Falls”; died near Louisville, and lies 
buried in Louisville, practically forgotten. 
Yet, with the exception of the pioneer 
memorial at Harrodsburg, no monument 
stands in Kentucky to his memory, 
nothing except a marker placed at his 
grave by a descendant of the Clark 
family. The state of Kentucky has 
donated not even a headstone to this 
worthy patriot: savior of Kentucky, con- 
queror of the Northwest, military leader 
of the Revolution! 

Surprising it is, indeed, that through 
the long years of Kentucky’s honorable 
history, no Governor has set as his high- 
est goal the noble task of obtaining ade- 
quate memorials to the state’s great lead- 
ers; that no young legislator, fresh from 
the fascinating pages of Kentucky’s his- 
tory and eager to carve his name in mat- 
ble, has dedicated the early years of his 
political career to the proper memory of 
his state’s colorful past; that not a single 
Kentucky Congressman, fired to apostolic 
fervor and zealous persistency for love of 
Kentucky, has pled this cause, so long 
neglected, before the lawmakers at Wash- 
ington to get Federal aid. What cause 
could be nobler or longer remembered? 
Are Kentuckians ready to admit that their 
public men and women are less able, less 
energetic, less resourceful, less apprecia- 
tive of the great deeds of their illustrious 
forbears than those of other states? 

The school children of Kentucky alone, 
perhaps, would take pride in placing one 
magnificent monument in a monument 
avenue. Not even the children of the 
Crusades displayed finer zeal and determi- 
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nation than did the school children of 
Richmond, Virginia, for the Lee Monu- 
ment. Our children are proud of such 
men as Boone, Clark, and Shelby. But 
the school children are just one patriotic 
group. The adult groups are numerous; 
clubs and societies—religious, social, po- 
litical, commercial, educational, historical. 
It can be done! 

What time could be more opportune for 
studying our heroic ancestors than now— 
now when the life of democracy is at 
stake? Where can we find finer inspira- 
tion to hold steadfastly to our democratic 
institutions, no matter what the cost, than 


from the strong men who established 
them? Where can we find better courage 
to fight to preserve democracy, freedom 
and humanity throughout the earth than 
from studying the inspiring lives of such 
men as Clark? We know that we should 
discharge our debt to the past, and we 
should begin now. 

In writing this article, I wish to make 
clear the fact that my intention is not to 
belittle or disparage the fine work already 
done by the various patriotic and histor- 
ical associations in securing memorials in 
Kentucky. They have done much and 
will do more. 





The Relationship of Parents and the 


Modern School 


ISION and sympathetic understanding 
J are the prime requisites necessary for 
the solving of the problems involved in 
the modern school-home relationship. 
Any conclusion of what constitutes an 
adequate and profitable school-home part- 
nership must evolve from a well-defined 
conception of an effective functioning of 
these two institutions in our rapidly 
changing civilization. This problem of 
school-home partnership is relatively new. 
In the United States, only a generation 
ago, the best schools and the best homes 
had a bare speaking acquaintance. In- 
deed, it might have been interpreted as a 
sign of weakness if a teacher conferred 
with the child’s parents over disciplinary 
problems, and the best parents never pre- 
sumed to interfere with the teacher’s 
work. This situation reflected an older 
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conception of education and child rearing 
resulting from a comparatively simple, 
social and economic setup. 

With the intricate evolution of our new 
industrial civilization the character of 
home and community influences affecting 
the child is constantly changing. These 
new situations demand new functions and 
responsibilities of the school, and by im- 
plications, new school and home relation- 
ships. While the activities of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in this country are 
varied and important, they center quite 
largely upon a control of the more ob- 
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vious factors in the child’s environment, 
such as securing better music, better art, 
eliminating the most harmful types and 
places of recreation, and the circulation of 
harmful books and magazines. They have 
promoted legislation relating to truancy, 
dependency, probation, and illiteracy, and 
they have been most helpful in directing 
attention to specific health problems. 


Work of this character is most vital 
and must, of course, continue. This work, 
however, will be supplemented by other 
activities and interests as rapidly as it be- 
comes a generally accepted fact that the 
home of today is changing intrinsically. 
Parents of vision under these circum- 
stances will endeavor to seek an under- 
standing and an appraisal of the factors 
bringing about this change with a view 
to their control in the interests of the 
most profitable school-home relationship. 
An honest, sincere effort on the part of 
parents to inquire into a child’s problem 
in school may prove to be the most ef- 
fective preparation and introduction for 
an appreciation of his parental function 
in a changing family relationship. 

The goal in mind is a relationship of 
mutual understanding and sympathy be- 
tween home and school, such that these 
forces together can bring unity and mean- 
ing into the child’s life. The develop- 
ment of such a program involves the 
gathering of pertinent data and the estab- 
lishment of clearing houses of informa- 
tion between school and home, through 
personal conference on individual chil- 
dren or individual school and home prob- 
lems, and study groups for teachers and 
parents under both school and parents 
auspices. These study groups should de- 
vise methods and technique of procedure. 
They should give to the parent knowl- 
edge of the philosophy underlying the 
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school’s aims and objectives for the child. 
They should also provide for the teacher 
a knowledge of what is requisite for a 
well-rounded education of the child in 
school, together with an understanding 
and sympathetic insight into school, to- 
gether with an understanding and sym- 
pathetic insight into the problems facing 
parents under modern conditions of home 
life. 

The application of this program will 
vaty with the background, preparation, 
and needs of those participating in it. The 
end of education, however, is the same 
for all—a better knowledge about and 
a more effective ordering of one’s life 
in relation to his fellows—but the means 
will be peculiar to the status of the child, 
the parent, and the teacher. This is the 
task ahead that challenges the vision and 
sympathetic understanding of the best 
parents and the best teachers in the 
evolving pattern of modern school-home 
relationship. 


New Books 


THoma~s Y. CROWELL Co. 
Lone Star Rising. 


GINN & Co. 
People and Places. 
We Find Out. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Working with Words—Grades 2-7. 
Enjoying English—Books 1-4. 
Democracy in America. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS. 
Slavery Times in Kentucky. 


RoW, PETERSON AND Co. 
Anything Can Happen. 


JoHN C. WINSTON Co. 
Stand Fast for Freedom. 
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Graduate Survey ~ Calhoun High School 


S A PART of the Guidance Program 

of Calhoun School for the school year 
1939-1940 a follow-up survey of the 
graduates of the high school was made. 
This study was conducted by the pupils 
of the school who are members of the 
National Honor Society, under the super- 
vision of one of the guidance counselors. 
These students were allowed to have a 
part in making this survey to give them 
training in the organization of such a 
study, and since they are necessarily the 
best students in a school they probably 
did the work more efficiently than it 
would have been done by any other or- 
ganization of the school. 

This survey included the graduates of 
the school for the past twelve years, that 
is the classes from 1938 to 1939 inclu- 
sive. This group was made up of 303 
gtaduates, 145 boys and 158 girls. 


The first part of the survey was to 
secure the addresses of these alumni. Ii 
was discovered that two of the number 
had died, and that a few of them could 
not be located, but the addresses of 290 
of these graduates were secured. 


The second part of the survey was to 
formulate a questionnaire to send to these 
alumni. In its final form it contained 
questions covering these topics: college at- 
tendance, occupation, high school subject 
which had been of most benefit to them, 
extra-curricular activity which had been 
of the most benefit, subjects to add to the 
curriculum of the high school, suggested 
changes in the high school, and informa- 
tion about an Alumni organization. These 
questionnaires were mimeographed and 
sent to the 290 graduates. In order to 
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secure more replies, a follow-up letter was 
sent to the ones who had not replied after 
two weeks time had passed. 


The final part of the survey was to sum- 
marize the information from the question- 
naires so that it can be used: 


1. As an aid by the high school princi- 
pal and faculty in determining the effec- 
tiveness and value of the schooling of the 
graduates in terms of their present and 
future plans. 


2. To provide data for changes in the 
curriculum of the school. 


3. To guide in the development of the 
Guidance Program to serve the future 
pupils of the school. 


As Calhoun School is very typical of 
many high schools in Kentucky, being a 
consolidated school located in a small 
town, with an average annual enrollment 
of about 300 high school pupils, probably 
the results of this investigation will be 
beneficial to other schools of the state. It 
is the aim of the school to serve the com- 
munity by building citizens, and it is the 
philosophy of the school to attempt to 
provide a situation where every pupil may 
be successful; so that he may develop his 
individual ability to the fullest capacity, 
and it is believed that this is generally the 
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aim and the philosophy of many similar 
schools in the state, so this survey should 
be of benefit in locating trends and 
finally in determining plans for these 
schools. 

The summarized form of the data from 
the questionnaires sent to the graduates is 
given with some comments as to their 
probable meaning to this and similar 
schools in Kentucky. 


I. Questionnaires: 








Number mailed 4 290 
Number of replies received.............-...--- 128 
Percentage of replies 44.1 


II. College Attendance: 
Number who attended college 63 0r 49.2% 





Nurses Training ..............------ 4or- 3.1% 
Non-College 6lor 47.7% 
Total 128 or 100.0% 





College Attendance who 
took Business Training........ 27 or 42.8% 


These facts would seem to indicate 
that about one-half of the graduates of 
this school attend college, and that a high 
percentage, 42.8, of this group take busi- 
ness training in college, so it would ap- 
pear that this school should offer some 
college preparatory courses and also to 
give training in the commercial field. 


III. Occupation (Grouped as in the 
Southern Association report) : 








1. Giese or Office... 34 or 26.5+% 
2. Home maker ................. 28 or 21.8+% 
3. Factory or Trade.............. 26 or 20.3+'% 
4. Teaching 15 or 11.5+% 
5. Farming 120r 9.3+% 
6. Other employment .......... 13 or 10.17% 

Total 128 or 99.5 +% 





These facts would also indicate a de- 
mand for commercial training in the high 
school; as well as training in the indus- 
trial arts, and also a need for courses 
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which prepare for home making and 
farming. 


IV. High School Subject of most benefit: 























1. English 80 
2. Mathematics 70 
3. Home Economics 18 
4. Typing 15 
5. Agriculture 10 
6. Science 9 
7. Latin 3 
8. Music 1 





(As each graduate was asked to name two sub- 
jects the total is more than 128.) 

If these figures show a trend for the 
school in the future, it would appear that 
there is a need for carefully planned 
courses in English and Mathematics, and 
also a need for courses in Home Econom- 
ics, Agriculture, and Commercial Train- 


ing. 
V. Extra-Curricular 
benefit: 


These replies were scattered among 
the various activities, but they would seem 
to indicate that extra-curricular work in 
the fields of music, athletics, dramatics, 
and public speaking has been of most 
benefit to the graduates. 


activity of most 


VI. Subjects to add to the curriculum of 
the school: 


The replies to this question gave many 
subjects but the largest number for any 
one subject was 38 or 29.6 per cent for 
the addition of a foreign language, hence 
it might seem that the school should add 
a foreign language to its curriculum. 

It is a significant fact that most of the 
subjects suggested have been added to the 
curriculum in the past few years. 


VII. Suggested changes to be inade in the 
school: 
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These suggestions were scattered over 
the entire school organization, and the 
significant fact is that the major part of 
these changes suggested have been made 
during the past three years. 


VIII. Alumni Association: 
Number who will join an 








association 109 or 85.1% 
Number who will attend a 
banquet 83 or 64.8% 


These facts would seem to indicate an 
interest in the organization of an Alumni 
Association and in planning an Alumni 
Banquet for the Alumni. 


IX. Number of states in which these 
graduates live—15: 

Hence the graduates of this school are 
seeking opportunities in other states as 
well as in Kentucky. 





What's Right with Kentucky Schools? 


HAT’S RIGHT with Kentucky 

Schools? Their Teachers. Kentucky’s 
teachers are professionally conscious. They 
are studying professionally. They are 
reading professional magazines. They are 
supporting district, state, and national or- 
ganizations. They are loyal. They are 
sincere. They are patriotic. They are 
hopeful. They are looking forward. They 
are growing and improving. They are 
doing a good job with what they have. 


What's right with Kentucky schools? 
Their Program. It is not’ stationary. It 
looks forward. It envisions the future. It 
is being planned to fit the demand of 
changing conditions. It is being adjusted 
to community requirements. It is based 
upon careful study and sound philosophy. 
It is a planned program and an enlarging 
program. 


What's right with Kentucky schools? 
Their Buildings. Well-planned, architect- 
urally designed, commodious, sanitary and 
attractive secondary and elementary plants 
of brick and tile and native stone are 
rising at strategic points throughout the 
counties of Kentucky and rapidly replac- 
ing the one room, frame structures. 
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What's right with Kentucky Schools? 
Their Children. Kentucky has them. Rich 
and poor, apt and slow, born to ad- 
vantages and deprived of opportunities, 
they supply the raw material out of which 
must come Kentucky citizens, either to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of that citizenship 
or to increase the ranks of the incompe- 
tent. 

What's right with Kentucky Schools? 
Their Friends. Whatever progress Ken- 
tucky schools have made during the past 
two decades has been made possible by 
the interest and the support of those 
friends of the schools who have been will- 
ing to give their time, their interest and 
their money to secure for the children of 
Kentucky better educational opportunities. 

What's right with Kentucky Schools? 
Better trained teachers, a wider and 
sounder program, better buildings, avail- 
able children, and a more enlightened in- 
terest from the public. 
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A Public-Address System at Western 
Junior High School 


ISS , | helped make that 

public-address system in the audi- 
torium,” remarked a tall, lank boy in an 
8A class to his homeroom teacher. “We 
built it down in the shops.” Since this in- 
formation was imparted for the first time, 
many boys in Western Junior High School 
have made similar comments with the 
same pride which is in evidence after they 
have been successful in a game of ball. 
Occasionally, a pupil added, “And it 
sounds well too,” as though some persons 
might question the success of the enter- 
prise. 

A few days after these remarks had 
been heard, it became evident that the 
construction of the public-address system 
had aroused much curiosity throughout 
the school. Many children who had not 
been directly concerned with the project 
began to ask questions. Although some of 
these inquiries could be answered easily, 
others required much technical informa- 
tion which had been used in making the 
apparatus. One teacher decided to make 
a list of the questions which seemed utter- 
most in the minds of children in her 
homeroom class. It had become evident 
that some means for conveying the desired 
information should be made available to 
the whole student body. 

During the following afternoon a com- 
mittee of teachers who had been particu- 
larly interested in the new equipment for 
the auditorium was assembled in the 
principal’s office. After the shop teacher 
had announced that the system was ready 
for use, the principal remarked that junior 
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Western Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


high school people seemed more careful 
with school property after it had been 
brought to their attention in some im- 
pressive manner. She continued, “If our 
children knew just how this public-address 
system was made possible, I believe it 
would arouse greater appreciation and 
help to establish a sense of values.” After 
this comment, the teacher who had listed 
the questions submitted them. Brief dis- 
cussions followed after which an adjust- 
ment was made in the assembly schedule 
to provide for a dedication of the public- 
address system. 

Plans were made for the dedication. 
There were to be two consecutive assem- 
bly programs rendered with the following 
purposes: 


(1) To encourage an appreciation of 


school property. 


(2) To demonstrate how the public- 
address system could be used to convey 
desired information, to entertain, and to 
increase the variety of children’s interests. 


The first assembly was to feature the 
contributions by the shops although sev- 
eral other departments were to co-operate. 
The second program was to be presented 
as a sequel by the Radio Club. 

The Radio Club had been organized 
three years before by a member of the 
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faculty who had had some training in 
radio work in the north. During its 
existence the club had promoted interest 
in the acquisition of equipment to 
overcome the acoustical difficulties in the 
school auditorium. In lieu of this inter- 
est, the group was to assume a prominent 
role along with the shops in the dedica- 
tory arrangements. 

During the week after the meeting of 
the committee of teachers, a ‘Variety 
Program” was presented. The shops, the 
music department, an English class, a 
social studies group, and the administra- 
tion participated. The first part of the 
program was a discussion of events which 
had led to the acquisition of the new 
equipment. This history revealed how the 
movement had originated, how the school 
and the P. T. A. had provided funds, and 
how a new teacher in the shops had made 
the public-address system a reality. Also, 
information about a conference over 
Western's particular needs in a_public- 
address system revealed intelligent plan- 
ning. Pupils learned how these events 
led to the hearty endorsement of the pro- 
posed project by the Industrial Arts 
Supervisor. In the second part of the pro- 
gram, pupils were made acquainted with 
the various processes used in the shops 
during construction. Drilling, soldering, 
wiring, assembling parts, and sawing 
wood for the loud speakers had been a 
very important part of the work. Finally, 
a period of experimentation had been es- 
sential to assure satisfactory results. The 
third part of the program, a demonstta- 
tion of the possibilities of the equipment, 
was given by the Industrial Arts depart- 
ment. The apparatus was displayed and 
described. The teacher who had been te- 
sponsible for the construction gave short 
demonstrations and explanations of cer- 
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tain technical phases of the project in a 
manner which fascinated his audience. 
Thus, the children’s questions were 
answered, while ‘additional mysteries of 
the sound apparatus were revealed in 
terms which junior high school people 
could comprehend. Afterwards, a record 
was played, and a short sound movie was 
presented. The latter was particularly ac- 
ceptable to our pupils since previous facil- 
ities had limited the school to the use of 
silent films. In addition, attention was 
focused on the similarity to the setup in 
a radio station. A violin solo, a demon- 
stration of a few studio signals, and an 
original skit followed. Brief addresses by 
the principal and the Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Arts completed the first part of 
the dedication. The next week, the Radio 
Club with the assistance of an 8A home- 
room, presented two radio plays. Both 
scripts had been written by a small group 
which had assembled one hour each week. 
The plays demonstrated two types of pro- 
grams as they might be rendered on 
the air, the interview and the quiz pro- 
gram. These particular types enabled more 
pupils to speak into the microphone than 
would have been convenient under other 
conditions. The scripts were written, 
edited, and produced by the pupils who 
were assisted by their club sponsor. Chil- 
dren felt free to criticise each other dur- 
ing rehearsals, and they were very particu- 
lar about minute details. Consequently, 
both casts seemed surprised at the enthu- 
siastic reception of their performances. 
During the following week, frequent 
references to the public-address system 
were heard in the corridors. More children 
had become interested in the subject of 
sound. Some pupils reasoned that, since 
the project for the auditorium had been 
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successful, they should try to make radios. 
Previously, the principal had endorsed a 
proposal for a small club of shop boys to 
co-operate in building one or more radio 
sets at minimum cost. However, the dedi- 
cation had given impetus to the idea, 
already, authorities of the school have pro- 
vided an opportunity for some of the 
classes in the shops to build individual 
radio sets. At the opening of the session 
in September, 1940, a course in radio con- 
struction was established for ninth-grade 
boys. In addition, many children have 
been eager to speak into the microphone. 
Pupils have stopped teachers frequently 
to inquire, “May I be in your next as- 
sembly program?” 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK CoMPANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St. 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


CapMuUs Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
Company—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


THE Economy CompaNy—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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Houctiton Mirruin CompaNny—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


LADLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 


RAND MCNALLY & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mtr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT CO.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Wortp Book ENCYCLOoPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Kentucky). 


Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Increasing Importance of a Knowledge 
Of Greek and Latin for the 
Understanding of English 


VERYONE KNOWS that our lan- 

guage has two main elements, the 
Germanic, and the Classical. But which 
is the more important element, and 
the one that is increasing in bulk at the 
expense of the other? 

Well, one of these questions can be 
answered pretty simply. At present 
neither element is more important than 
the other, for both are indispensable. The 
native element is like the skeleton, which 
is not of any great use standing alone; 
the classical element is like the muscles, 
vital organs, and brain, which will not 
function either, except as enclosed in or 
attached to the bones of the skeleton. 

But which is the predominant element? 
That is a little hard to answer offhand. 
If we take every word that has managed 
to get included in the very largest diction- 
ary, why of course the classical element 
is immensely preponderant, because of 
the scores of thousands of technical terms 
in the sciences, arts, and crafts. And yet 
this manner of reckoning hardly repre- 
sents English fairly as it is actually writ- 
ten and spoken under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Let us try, therefore, one or two other 
approaches to the problem. What is the 
relative amount of the native and the 
classical elements in the vocabulary of 
the Bible in the King James version and 
of Shakespeare? Elaborate _ statistical 
studies here show about 50% to be of 
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By W. A. OLDFATHER, 
University of Illinois 


classical origin, and only a little over 40% 
to be Germanic. 

Another way of getting at the relative 
proportion of classical words in our lan- 
guage is to see what elements predomi- 
nate in our own common and everyday 
vocabulary. Here let us consider the 
latest and most widely known of the word 
lists of current English. This is a record 
of the so-called 20,000 commonest words, 
as drawn up in the order of their relative 
frequency by Mr. E. L. Thorndike of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia. 

The comparative percentages of classi- 
cal and non-classical elements in this pre- 
tentious word-list have been calculated by 
Mr. W. L. Carr of Teachers’ College, but 
not yet published, so that I owe to his 
personal courtesy the opportunity to re- 
port on them, of course, in quite sum- 
mary and general terms. Mr. Carr finds 
about 50% Latin; 10% Greek; 33 1/3% 
Germanic; and nearly 6% miscellaneous 
and doubtful. In other words, slightly 
over 60% are classical in origin, against 
not quite 40% from all other sources 
whatsoever. Thus the classical element 
in this list of even the 20,000 so-called 
commonest words in English is nearly 
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twice as large as the Germanic, and more 
than 11/4 times as large as that derived 
from all other languages whatsoever. 


Still more interesting is the analysis of 
the second 10,000 words as compared 
with the first ten thousand. In the second 
ten thousand some 55% are Latin, 1314% 
Greek, nearly 24% Germanic, and the re- 
maining 714% miscellaneous or doubtful. 
In other words, as your vocabulary en- 
larges from 10,000 to 20,000 words, you 
find 6814% of it classical, instead of 
about 53%, and only 3114% non-classi- 
cal, instead of not quite 47%. Or, put in 
another way: For the second 10,000 com- 
monest words in English the ones of 
classical origin are considerably more than 
twice as numerous as the words that come 
from any and all other languages. It 
follows that.those who understand and 
use the most words, and this means, in 
general, the better educated, are com- 
pelled to know something about a much 
larger number of classical words because 
there are no others available. 


Put in still a different form: The classi- 
cal element in our everyday speech is right 
now just about twice as large as the native 
Germanic. It follows, of course, that our 
language has already become in vocabu- 
lary predominantly a classical language, 
and, as we shall see in a moment, is 
rapidly becoming even more so; and, 
hence, that in studying Greek and Latin 
you would be far more truly studying an 
earlier stage of the vocabulary of your 
own language than if you studied Old 
or even Middle English. 


But, as it is sometimes argued, even 
though one grant a good deal of our 
vocabulary to be classical in origin, still 
a great many of these words have been so 
changed in spelling or pronunciation, or 
both, that there is little or no obvious 
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connection any longer between original 
and derivative. Of course there is some- 
thing in this contention, and so we have 
just completed a test on this point also. 


The specific purpose of this test was to 
determine actually how many Greek and 
Latin words exist in current English, 
either wholly unchanged, or else so 
slightly modified, as to be recognizable by 
any person, of, let us say, high school age, 
possessing moderate intelligence. For 
this purpose there was selected a stand- 
ard lexicon of intermediate size, The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English. 

The number of separate words all told 
was 49,543, which, for convenience sake 
can be treated as a round 50,000, even 
though that figure will very slightly re- 
duce all our percentages. 


We counted, first of all, the Greek 
and Latin words which appear absolutely 
unchanged in English, and are felt to be 
completely naturalized in our speech. | 
mean words like abdomen, aborigines, 
acacia, acme, actor, acumen, administrator, 
aegis, affidavit, aggressor, agitator, album, 
alibi, alumnus, amazon, ambrosia, 
anaemia, analysis, anemone, animal, 
antithesis, appendix, arbor, area, arena, 
aroma, asbestos, atlas, auditor, axis, 
etc., to take a mere handful of the 
very commonest words, that every one 
knows and uses, from the letter “A” 
alone. The total number of these words 
was found to be actually 1,639, or about 
314% of the scant 50,000 entries in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. Of course 
not all are equally familiar, for even the 
low number 50,000 will include a good 
many locutions which many of us do not 
use, or some which we do not even un- 
derstand. So the test was made among 
these 1,639 words to see how many are 
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also among the so-called 20,000 common- 
est words in the English language as 
listed in Mr. Thorndike’s well-known 
booklet. 


Very well, of 1,639 unchanged words 
from Greek and Latin in English, we 
find some 562 in Mr. Thorndike’s list or 
3.2% of the actual 17,440 commonest 
words in current English. 


But we must recall, at this point, that 
there is also a considerable number of 
straight Latin and Greek words or 
phrases (mostly Latin, to be sure), which 
appear in common English speech and 
writing, not as normal English words, 
but as terms still foreign. Let me illus- 
trate: extra, rumor, quota, habitat, plus, 
and minus, although taken over without 
any change from classical Latin, are now 
felt to be quite natural English. But a 
great many other single words like pas- 
sim, infra, ibidem, and phrases, like ex 
parte, bona fide, et cetera, ne plus ultra, 
modus operandi, homo sapiens, casus 
belli, corpus delicti, and the like, although 
understood by everybody sufficiently liter- 
ate to read a newspaper, and used by 
everyone who writes for publication, or 
even makes a speech, are still by most 
persons regarded as foreign words. 

It is necessary, therefore, to add this 
latter group, which numbers 428, to the 
other 1,639 unchanged words in English, 
bringing the total up to 2,067; and since 
121 of these 428 appear also in Mr. 
Thorndike’s list, we shall also add these 
121 to the other 562 universally recog- 
nized, as recorded in the same list, bring- 
ing their total up to 683. 

It thus appears that a little more than 
2,000 of the slightly less than 50,000 
words, or a trifle over 4%, have been 
taken over without any change whatsoever 
from the Greek and Latin languages. And 
no fewer than 683 of these occur also in 
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Mr. Thorndike’s list of the so-called 20,- 
000 commonest words in English, words 
which every high school student is sup- 
posed to know. © 

Other groups cover various classes of 
words in English so similar to the Latin 
or Greek originals that no one can fail 
to recognize the derivation immediately. 
Thus, English “form” from Latin forma; 
English “absence” from absentia; English 
“republic” from Latin res publica. Finally 
come some 600 prefixes and suffixes, to- 
gether with frequently repeated elements 
in multiple base compounds, like multi- in 
multigraph, semi- in semi-circle, -ism as in 
communism, -ize in mobilize, -scope in 
microscope (or in a novelty like traffic- 
scope, under date of October, 1939), and 
the like, all of which simply must be 
comprehended if a person expects to un- 
derstand what he reads, or be understood 
when he speaks. 

And now a final summary on this point. 
Of the scant 50,000 commonest words in 
the English language, at least 26,000, and 
more probably about 30,000, or 52% and 
60% respectively, are easily recognizable 
by any good student of Greek and Latin. 

There are two other approaches to a 
proper analysis of the elements of our 
language, as it has been modified in the 
past, and as it is likely to continue to be 
modified in the future. One of these is 
to examine which part of the language 
is decaying the more rapidly, and thus 
growing obsolete, and the other is to ob- 
serve which element is growing faster, and 
thus becoming increasingly more im- 
portant. 

For the first experiment we have again 
taken the language of the Bible in the 
King James version and of Shakespeare, 
and this is what we have found: 
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In the Bible a little less than one-half 
of the words and meanings that have be- 
come obsolete during the past 300 years 
are of classical origin, and a little more 
than one-half of them are of Germanic or 
Keltic origin. 

In the case of Shakespeare only a trifle 
more than 44% of his words and mean- 
ings which have gone out of use are of 
classical origin, but a trifle over 50% of 
the obsolete come from the old native 
stock. 

So much for the evidence of words and 
meanings going out of use. It is clear 
that the native Germanic element is dying 
out distinctly faster than are the classical 
elements. 

One more test: It occurred to me a few 
years ago to classify the new words and 
meanings that have come into our lan- 
guage since the year 1800, as they are re- 
corded in the New Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, which was completed in 1933. 

One of my most competent graduate 
students, Mrs. L. W. Daly, of Norman, 
Oklahoma, in the past six years has ex- 
amined the earliest here recorded date for 
each new word and meaning, and has now 
(under date of March 4, 1940) summar- 
ized her findings for the first 13 letters 
of the alphabet, A-M. 


The results of this careful and methodi- 
cal investigation are as follows: All told 
44,585 new words and new meanings have 
been recorded and analyzed, out of 210,- 
780 words examined. Leaving the large 
number of hybrids out of consideration, 
which can be counted both ways, but 
where the classical element distinctly pre- 
dominates, Mrs. Daly finds that of these 
44,000 odd words 12.1% derive from the 
Germanic part of the language, that is, 
a little more than one in ten. But a trifle 
over 50% derive from Greek, or Latin, 
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or both. Or, put it another way: For new 
words and meanings, under the first 13 
letters of the alphabet, the classical ele- 
ment is 41/5 times as productive as the 
native English. 

Of course, to the more fertile element 
in any growing combination the future 
largely belongs, especially when one con- 
siders the enormous increase in the techni- 
cal character of our living, and therefore 
necessarily in our topics of conversation 
for the purposes of either business or 
recreation. We already employ many 
hundreds of terms for substances, medi- 
cines, machines, devices, inventions, gad- 
gets, toilet articles, diseases, institutions, 
organizations, processes, and all their 
several appurtenances, which were utterly 
unknown to our grandfathers. And this 
process is continuing at a steadily ac- 
celerating rate, so that our grandchildren 
will quite certainly be using thousands of 
similar new words equally unknown to 
us. 

Now it is in precisely this area, that, 
namely, of science, technology, and in- 
vention, that the classical elements in our 
language have almost the entire field to 
themselves. For example, the latest art 
to be developed is that of growing plants 
in troughs of water which have been prop- 
erly fertilized. The designation for this 
art is not at all ‘“‘water-works,” which 
would be native, indeed, but unhappily 
already means something quite different; 
nor even “water-culture,’ which would 
be a fifty-fifty hybrid, but “hydroponics,” 
which is composed of two Greek words. 

And similarly the newest of the fine 
arts, that of throwing shifting colors upon 
a screen, has as its instrument a clavilux, 
or color-organ, each expression being 
completely classical in origin. So, also, 
the very latest of all physical elements to 
be named (the summer of 1939), a some- 
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thing part way between an electron and a 
proton, after being variously named at 
first, is now designated by the simple 
Greek word meson, meaning “intermedi- 
ate.” Similarly the latest of all diplomatic 
devices (November, 1939), with which 
to carry on an economic war, is called a 
navicert, or a certificate of a ship’s cargo 
(from zavis and certus). Even such novel 
creations as cyclotron, positron, and nylon, 
are words partly derived from Greek or 
Latin, and partly in direct imitation of 
classical models. 

To test the matter a little further, I 
have recently secured from our university 
specialist in radio and television (two 
classical words, by the way), Mr. H. A. 
Brown, a list of those words which he 
considered the most important in that 
field, 81 in number. Eight, or almost 
10%, were of native origin; 73, or a 
little over 90%, were classical. Another 
straw! 

The upshot of all these laborious counts 
and analyses, therefore, can be formulated 
in the following conclusions: 


1. The vocabulary of even the ordi- 
nary high school student in this country 
is well over 60% classical in origin, and 
the total vocabulary of the English lan- 
guage, including scientific and technical 
terms, has a far higher percentage even 
than that of words derived from Greek 
and Latin. 


2. Native elements in the formation 
of English words are growing obsolete a 
little more rapidly than classical elements. 


3. The classical elements, on the 
other hand, since the year 1800, are more 
than four times as productive of new 
words and of new meanings as are the 
native elements. 
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4. English has become already, in 
point of vocabulary, predominantly a 
classical language; it will soon be over- 
whelmingly a classical language. Nothing 
but an abrupt change of present linguistic 
behavior, and that in the near future, can 
possibly stop the process. But of such 
an impending change there is as yet no 
sign, and indeed it would be difficult to 
imagine how or why it could or should 
be brought about, because the classical 
languages and achievements furnish al- 
most the solitary linguistic and cultural 
elements common to all the civilizations 
of the west, and despite occasional out- 
bursts of particularistic fanaticism the en- 
tire trend is toward internationalism. 


How many teachers are engaged in 
the business of education? There were 
1,073,000 teachers in all types of public 
and private schools from kindergarten 
through college in 1936. Of this num- 
ber 266,000 were men. 


Do many pupils attend private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools through- 
out the United States? Sixty-six thousand 
teachers are employed in the Nation's 
10,000 private elementary schools to teach 
2,250,000 pupils enrolled. Twenty-five 
thousand teachers instruct 400,000 pupils 
in 3,300 private secondary schools report- 
ing to the Office of Education. 


What proportion of persons of 
school age are in school? Approximately 
95 per cent of all elementary school age 
children in the United States are enrolled 
in school. Only 67 per cent of those at 
the secondary school age may be found in 
school, and only 12 per cent of our col- 
lege age persons are registered in a col- 
lege or university. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS AT 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
—— the winter trimester of 1939-40 
there were more than 2,000 foreign stu- 
dents studying in German universities and 
colleges. Recent statistics published by the 
Ministry of Education show that this num- 
ber has increased by more than 50 per cent 
to a total of 3,303 enrollments for the 
present term. Of this number 825 are 
from Bulgaria alone, and 333 from Ru- 
mania. These are the two largest national 
groups. In addition, the other countries 
of southeastern Europe, as well as of 
northern Europe, Iran, China and other 
non-European countries are well repre- 
sented. The majority of the recent 
registrations are in the engineering facul- 
ties.—From Facts in Review, issued by the 
German Library of Information. 


THIS THINKING MAN 


HIS APPEAL to pragmatic common sense 

represents in turn a degree of danger. 
Man’s ideals are just as real as his limita- 
tions, and the truth of education obviously 
lies in the realization of both factors. At 
the same time, we must today tend—and 
are tending—to emphasize the limitations. 
We need an antidote to the high-flying 
impossibilities of past theory. By paying 
so much service to it, we have allowed 
education to detach itself too much from 
an active preparation of children for the 
realities of living. We have done so 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


largely because we have based education 
on a purely abstract conception. The con- 
ception is that there is a funny little fel- 
low called the “Thinking man,” who lives 
somehow in the back of one’s head. But 
the subject—or the victim—of education 
is, of course, a very much more complex 
and messy creature altogether. If the little 


abstract man at the back of one’s head— 


which we will call the ‘Thinking man”— 
exists at all, he is more often than not a 
still small voice crying in the wilderness. 
It is this complex, messy but real and ex- 
citing creature whom we have to send out 
into the world, and education must take 
him for what he is and develop its theories 
and its methods in relaticn to him and 
him alone.—John Grierson, Canadian Film 
Commissioner. National Education, Well- 
ington, New Zealand. 


CHRISTMAS IN HAVANA 

T A RECENT MEETING of American mem- 

bers of the board of directors of the 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations, it was voted to accept the invita- 
tion of the Cuban educational organiza- 
tions to hold a regional conference in 
Havana. The meeting is to be held De- 
cember 26th-28th, with an open general 
session the evening of the 25th. A pro- 
gram is being built around “The Educa- 
tional Implications in Commercial and 
Economics Education in and for the 
Americas Today.” A generous social pro- 
gram is being planned. 
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N. E. A. 


MINIMUM-SALARY STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHERS 


WENTY-FOUR STATES now have mini- 

mum salary laws for teachers. The Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association has recently issued a re- 
port that summarizes these statutes and 
discusses some of the questions that arise 
in framing and administering state mini- 
mum standards for teachers’ salaries. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
FOR GRADES V AND VI 


HE SAFETY EDUCATION PROJECTS sec- 

tion of the N. E. A. Research Division 
has recently issued a new bulletin, ‘Units 
in Safety Education: Grades V and VI.” 
68 p. 25 cents. 


EMERGENCY FEDERAL AID 


_- NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
has been actively supporting legislation 
recently passed by Congress and signed by 
the President on October 9th which allo- 
cates $60,500,000 for educational purposes 
in connection with the defense program. 
This money will be available November 
1st through the United States Office of 
Education for training of workers in de- 
fense industries as follows: (1) vocational 
training for the national defense of less 
than college grade, $26,000,000; (2) 
funds to meet equipment needs, $8,000,- 
000; (3) training engineers in colleges 
and universities, $9,000,000; (4) training 
of rural and non-rural youth above seven- 
teen years of age for national defense, 
$10,000,000; (5) training for NYA 
youth, $7,500,000. 
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TEACHERS AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


eee in many sections of the coun- 
try have been disturbed by Senate Bill 
4269 introduced by Senator Wagner 
which would bring all teachers under the 
Social Security Act. The National Educa- 
tion Association through its Research Divi- 
sion and the National Council of Teacher 
Retirement is studying this bill carefully 
in preparation for a possible hearing on 
the bill and invites the co-operation of all 
leaders in this field. The Research Divi- 
sion has already prepared several brief 
reports which have been sent to the off- 
cers of state and local associations afhili- 
ated with the N. E. A. and other lead- 
ers. 


PACKET SERVICE TO 
STUDY GROUPS 


NVELOPES containing pamphlets and 
Bi putietin materials on various educa- 
tional topics have been prepared by the 
Information Section of the N. E. A. Re- 
search Division. These packets include 
information regarding school costs, teach- 
ers’ salaries, teachers’ economic problems, 
rural education, youth problems, sources 
of school revenue, professional relations, 
tenure, retirement, safety education, edu- 
cation and democracy, and international 
co-operation. They will be loaned for 
several weeks to study groups and com- 
mittees of teachers without charge except 
for return postage. 

Six counties and eleven independent 
districts in Kentucky have enrolled 100 
per cent in the N. E. A. for the year 
1940-41. 
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Book Reviews 


YOU AND YOUR READING by Evelyn 
L. Stovall, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Price $1.32. 


Whether learning to read or reading to 
learn; this is a good book for you and for use 
of anyone. Reading for speed and speeding to 
read also is accelerated by use of this text. A 
really useful tool in all aspects of life is the 
reading program herein provided. Technique 
in reading is as necessary as technique in music. 
This treatise on “You and Your Reading” will 
help train you in technique and interpretive 
reading of the best materials. It will make the 
poor reader a better one and the better reader 
a best one. The mere titles of the selections of 
this text lead you to thinking along right lines. 
“The Fine Art of Living Together,” “Thinking 
While You Study,” “Making a Friend of the 
Dictionary,” and ‘Spreading Ideas” are very 
helpful suggestive readings that will enrich the 
thought and help personality of the reader by 
improving his versatility in language and man- 
ner. It almost provides universal training in 
ideas and actions. Reading is believing. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING, ONE-YEAR 
COURSE, by John R. Gregg. Published in 
August, 1940. (672 pages). List Price, $1.50. 

This text emphasizes the systematic presen- 
tation of shorthand skill training in the ad- 
vanced year. Its 160 daily lesson-planned 
assignments for 40 miautes of preparation and 
40 minutes of classroom work are arrariged in 
32 sections that follow the same instructional 
pattern. Each five-lesson section covers (1) 
mastering shorthand theory, (2) building tran- 
scription skill, (3) building phrasing skill, (4) 
building sustained speed, (5) building sus- 
tained speed. Obviously the purpose is to focus 
the teaching and learning efforts in turn on 
the major factors of advanced shorthand skill. 

The author states that one-third of this 672- 
page text consists of shorthand plate material 
and that the book contains slightly over 125,- 
000 words of dictation. The first half of the 
book is devoted to general business dictation 
and the second half to dictation on specific 
vocations. 
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THE EARTH THEN AND NOW, by 
Gerald S. Craig, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Goldie M. Johnson, formerly Super- 
visor of Elementary Science, Montclair, New 
Jersey, and June E. Lewis, Plattsburg State Nor- 
mal School, Plattsburg, New York. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Price $1.00. 

The answer to many questions of science 
which come to children as they pass through 
the Elementary grade is furnished in the ma- 
terial presented in the New Pathway Series. 
Things to talk about and things to do are 
given in such a way as to lead one to purpose- 
ful activity. Colorful ideas are sensed through 
the many meaningful illustrations of the picture 
broidered pages of these texts. They tell graphi- 
cally of the wrinkled surface of the earth, 
the home of man. Also the forms of life 
dotting its mountains and plains. Life with its 
myriad activities is portrayed vividly and thus 
these story filled pages are replete with useful 
information about the things of the earth and 
sky in a form understandable and interesting 
to elementary aged pupils. The reader comes 
almost automatically to the knowledge of many 
things he should know. The children thus be- 
come possessed of deep knowledge which 
scientists have worked out and presented to 
them in attractive form. Comprehensive and 
interesting to children of teen age. They learn 
what is a coral atoll as well as a grain of 
sand or sand dunes. The students learn of 
Watt's first steam engine in 1767 and the great 
streamlined Diesel engines of today. The youth 
now learn incidentally to use the great discov- 
eries and inventions of the age by reading such 
texts. 


CADMUS BOOKS 


Have you heard of the Cadmus Books? Well, 
Cadmus Books are really a library which has 
been developed by the leading publishers of 
books for children, not textbooks, but books 
to read for fun—just the sheer enjoyment of 
reading. 

There are fifty titles graded and arranged in 
five groups according to generally accepted 
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reading levels; for example below is given a 
few titles from the Second Group: 

BLACK FACE by Thelma H. Bell. Charming 
costume pictures of the 1830’s and the story 
of a lamb who has a ride on a train. Pictures 
in color by Corydon Bell. 

BooK OF NAH WEE by Grace Moon. An 
entertaining story of the exciting life of a little 
Southwest Indian girl. Pictures in color and 
black and white by Carl Moon. 

BOUNCE AND THE BUNNIES by Mrs. Ruth 
Robinson Carroll. An amusing make-believe 
story of a puppy who lived for a while with a 
family of rabbits and the fun they had together. 
Many illustrations in color. 

CANDLELIGHT STORIES—Selected and Edited 
by Veronica S. Hutchinson. Seventeen tales of 
proved quality and appeal. Color and black 
and white drawings by Lois Lenski. 

Jor Buys Naits by Kurt Wiese. A country 
boy’s day. Illustrations in color and black and 
white by the author. 


PETER AND GRETCHEN OF OLD NUREMBERG 
by Viola May Jones. A story of life in another 
country. Both Peter and Gretchen are real and 
engaging. Color illustrations by Helen Sewell. 

SANDMAN, His FARM Storigs by William 
John Hopkins. Farm life in New England 
about the middle of the 19th century. Illus- 
trated, 

SNIPPY AND SNAPPY by Wanda Gag. How 
Snippy and Snappy, two little field mice, ven- 
tured forth one day in search of cheese. Illus- 
trated by the author. 

StuMPY by Frank B. Linderman. The ad- 
venturous life of Stumpy, a little chipmunk, 
in the Montana forests. Illustrated in black and 
white by H. M. Stoops. 

WHITE SwALLOwW by Emma Gelders Stone. 
An adventurous folk-tale of Little Bear, an 
Indian boy, and his sister, White Swallow. A 
delightful story. Illustrated in line. 

Watch this column for further titles and 
announcements. Write T. W. Vinson, Republic 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





Film Guide 


HIS IS ANOTHER procedure that the 
| teacher must decide upon. Generally, 
it would be considered unwise to inter- 
tupt the sequence of thought that is 
formulating in the minds of the pupils. 
By previewing the film the teacher should 
anticipate incidents which may require in- 
terruption by previous discussion. There 
are exceptions, of course, but they should 
be held to a minimum. 


LAND OF MEXICO 


No. 3045s—One reel, sound, 10 minutes. 

Synopsis: A physical map, indicating the 
topography of the country, introduces the film. 
We are then shown the natural resources and 
industries, the crops and marketing. The living 
conditions of the people, their handicrafts, food 
markets and native habits are included. The 
dependence of the people upon the land is 
greatly emphasized. 


Nineteen 


By G. L. CRUTCHER, 


Reuben Post Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Evaluation: History and social study groups 
will find this film rather interesting. If time 
permits, many projects may originate from the 
scenes in this picture. 

“Designed for upper elementary and junior 
high school grades, the film is technically ex- 
cellent, with regard to photography and sound.” 
—Donald Doane. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


No. 325—One reel, silent, 14 minutes. 

Synopsis: The title indicates the locale. The 
subject matter deals with procuring mahogany, 
growing and harvesting bananas, cacao and also 
coffee in the various countries of Central Amer- 
ica, 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Counties Superintendent 
ALLEN ...-Golia E. Rather 
BARREN ..W. M. Ritter 
BATH.... ec anilidalons W. W. Roschi 
a A. H. Turman 
BRACKEN . Charles Paynter 
een J. W. Reiley 
oy og Earl C. Reed 
og TTD John L. Crisp 
REN MEINSAINS So 8 a M. N. Evans 
OTE G. C. Burkhead 
Sear J. A. Cawood 
Te: Mrs. J. T. Highfield 
ere O. J. Stivers 
is ccrsseasoamrensnipi John Fred Williams 
CTT J. A. Cawood 
RT William A. .Cheek 
___, SEE Anna L. Bertram 
PE iiscinsccecuiannsrcrnicsnennnininimsssenicicl G. B. Williams 
NE aictscarasc.ipbccakionsetacienictia J. M. Johnson 
RI siaitenininotinnarnniecancnmniendied Emory G. Rogers 
MONTGOMERY............ Mrs. Nell G. ‘McNamara 
i EO M. C. Napier 
i RO J. W. McMahan 
I ies tapiinseinessnnccaincnansiine P. D. Fancher 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
o_O D. D. Moseley 
I iicsccsctnicceincenniiceineeisil Arville Wheeler 
a i ES: W. H. Marshall 
eT eee Theo. A. Sanford 
___ SEE J. Edgar Pride 
a Glenn O. Swing 
eg O. L. McElroy 
TE: Edgar Arnett 
a Oe J. O. Lewis 
SN iiiicnssinteicisnisitntaininsiii J. W. Depp 
a W. M. Wesley 
ot i aE TE T. O. Hall 
SEE eee eT H. V. McClure 
RN inictnlasterinsiacaneti nition J. S. Brown 
ita sihcneicinehiicinccinccninonsii H. W. Smith 
Riise ison nissan Seis oid John Shaw 
eh cg R. F. Peters 
ci ect, Duke W. Young 
I asistencia A. D. Owens 
ioscan iancimnsaniiiell Henry A. Adams 
I ii iesccprniatesiisiccaiill R. G. Huey 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
PIKEVILLE........... : T. W. Oliver 
UCN TC B. F. Coffman 
RUSSELLVILLE..... <C. T. Canon 
SeARPSRURG......................... J. B. Cunningham 
tad Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH...........---.- Edward Walker 
WANGEBURG..........---2c2scc--0c-cc200sc00 O. L. Mullikin 
AW) MERA 6S Verne P. Horne 
Schools Principal 
EASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE, FACULTY, 
RICHMOND...........--- H. L. Donovan, Pres. 
FAIRVIEW, ASHLAND...........-----+- W. P. Renfroe 
MASONIC HOME SCHOOL........... .......Belle Ford 


VIRGINIA ST. SCHOOL, 


HOPKINSVILLE Lottie McDaniel 











Louisville Schools: Principals 
THEO. AHRENS TRADE.............. Ethel M. Lovell 
ALEX G. BARRET JR. 

ee Nata Lee Woodruff 
BescewonT..................... Roselyn Lowenstein 
I. N. BLoom Nora Kelley 
ALBERT S. BRANDEIS........ Beatrice W. Johnson 
| eee Helen Weaver 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK............-.---- Bianca Esch 
Se Robert Turner 
Gavin Hi, Cocuman.................. Lucy Spurgin 
EMMA DOLFINGER....:.......-------+--+0---+++ Elsa Stutz 
DUPONT MANUAL HIGH SCHOOL....F. J. Davis 
¥.. Be. eA... Mary McClure 
I TR a eninsinsnsnessemnenninsnll Paul Sparks 
MAZRUWOOD....................../ Roselyn Loewenstein 
JOHN H. HEYWOOD................ Elma Kohnhorst 
Samer t), SORU............ Agnes Dickson 
J. STODDARD JOHNSTON..............-- Lillian Logan 
LONGFELLOW...........----- Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
IN cecssnsscncnssenin scores Elsa Stutz 
PARKLAND..............-- Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
i OE Nell Warden 
GEORGE D. 

PRENTICE...........- Mrs. Adelaide Whiteside 
Te Robert Turner 
ELLEN C. SEMPLE.................- Minnie L. Burks 
SHAWNEE ELEMENTARY............ Verna Phillips 
SHAWNEE HIGH SCHOOL........ Robert B. Clem 
ee eT: Helen Weaver 
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Counties 
S| RT TT J. W. Reiley 
US) UN U0) < ee J. D. Hamilton 
IMGGRBARY: 2-5. 3-.-.sescesssecene William O. Gilreath 
Independent Districts 
BE OOMEIBED |. .--<c-sccce-cs<eezsccsneseee W. D. Chilton 
C0) i Of 2) (a a td O. E. Huddie 
LeU ASE EY ALS (ee L. C. Henderson 
US [EN (01:0 a A. D. Owens 
ISTOSSB YG WAL B 2... enccancocesncsecsed C. T. Canon 
WALLINS CREEK..............-.-- James A. Cawood 
Schools Superintendent 
BELMONT SCHOOL, 

FIOPINGVILES..................... Kelly Thurman 
BLACK STAR HIGH SCHOOL, 

aN. Lh) ee te O. G. Roaden 
BROADWAY SCHOOL, 

PPAZARD : 5s ccccansecceececcens Roy G. Eversole 
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Schools Superintendent 
CEDAR ST. SCHOOL, 

RQUISVIEEB cece Mattie M. Willett 
EMMA DOLFINGER SCHOOL, 

1 ECO 61 CN 1 55 0) ee Elsa Stutz 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 

BQUISVIEBs «..2--2-2-s-3-c2e. Louise Robertson 
HIGH SCHOOL, HAZARD...........- J. Foley Snyder 
Schools Superintendent 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, SCHOOL 

KO ,f 1 2: Bienca Esch 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL SCHOOL, 

I oy 8) 44 10) 5 Ada G. Bache 
JOHN MARSHALL SCHOOL, 

MOUISVINE Rese eh Elsa Stutz 
GEORGE W. Morris SCHOOL, 

BOUISVIEER ¢<.<<s2502: esses Ida VonDonhoff 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 

Jo] 01C\y 50 (er Louise Robertson 





A.B. A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The following Official Pledge of 100 per cent enrollment in 
& the First District Education Association and the State Association a 
for 1940-41 received at time of going to press with the December 


Journal: 


Caldwell County 





Film Guide 
(Continued from page 45) 


Evaluation: The projects which may be de- 
veloped from a picture of this type are un- 
limited. For classes studying Central America 
either in geography or social studies this film 
will forcefully illustrate the limited descrip- 
tions found in textbooks. 


OUR EARTH 
No. 392s—One reel, sound, 10 minutes. 
Synopsis: The importance of water to the 
existence and progress of man is the theme of 
this film. We learn about the effect of water 
on climate, waterways, and all types of land. 


December, Nineteen 


The necessity of it for water power, irrigation, 
food supply and crops is graphically portrayed. 

Evaluation: The film might be better titled 
“Water for Our Earth.” The value of this film 
lies in the excellent relationship shown to exist 
between an adequate water supply and the agri- 
cultural prosperity of a continent. The fact 
that every phase of our economic life depends 
on rainfall is very effectively shown. This film 
is well adapted to a course in world geography. 





For information about monographs and 
texts on Methodology, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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Our dentist said 
that Chewing Gum 
exercises your 
teeth and helps 


keep them clean. 


f 





Say, our dentist 
told Mom the same 
thing. And, boy, 
am I glad ...’cause 
now we always 
have Chewing Gum 
on hand. 





CHEWING GUM is a wholesome 


daily pleasure 


Refreshing, healthful, inexpensive . . . that describes Chewing Gum. 

Alert teachers everywhere know that the daily enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth health—of both youngsters and 
grown-ups. Try some yourself... today! Many flavors to suit your taste: 


University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 





Teach Them to Read 
(Continued from page 26) 


Another big boost that was given to 
the reading program was the optional 
books received from the State. Our 
county was sent 11,000 of these books and 
they certainly were joyously received by 
both pupils and teachers. 


ELEMENTARY TESTS 


At the end of each month, elementary 
tests are prepared in mimeograph form 
and sent to every school in the system. 
The tests are in grades 3-8 and cover 
reading, spelling, language, arithmetic, 
geography, and history. 10,000 copies 
are used at a time and the response 
throughout the schools has been much 
more enthusiastic than was anticipated. 


48 RENTUCKY 


IN SERVICE TRAINING 


In service training has come to be 
recognized as a necessary part of all in- 
structional improvement programs today. 
In rounding out the program for the year, 
four sectional teacher conferences were 
held. The groups met on Saturday at a 
conveniently located high school and in- 
formal discussions were held concerning 
current school problems and trends. Many 
actual problems that the teachers were 
finding in their daily classwork were 
brought before the group. Attendance 
at the meetings was on a voluntary basis 
and the number that came was very en- 
couraging. 

The program on each occasion featured 
an inspirational speaker, a reading demon- 
stration and an analysis of the techniques 
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applied, and six reels of 16 mm. educa- 
tional sound films. 


Miss Marion Paine Stevens tells us that 
the three main lines to guide one’s think- 
ing in considering the goals or objectives 
of any subject are: 


1. Gaining information 
2. Acquiring skills and abilities 


3. Developing attitudes. 


In evaluating the results of the efforts 
of our teachers in view of these three ob- 
jectives, we feel that considerable prog- 
ress has been made. ‘There are many, 
many problems in the field of reading 
and there are many ways and means by 
which the problems may be attacked, and 
while a few plans have been put into 
practice in our schools in an attempt to im- 
prove instruction through the use of bet- 
ter reading methods, we know, on the 
other hand, that there are still better ways 
and means and we are searching for them. 
The encouraging thing in it all is that the 
teachers all over the county are very open- 
minded and quick to welcome suggestions. 


Perhaps there is no better way to con- 
clude this writing than by repeating a 
paragraph notice on the editorial page in 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
March, 1939: 


“Many a teacher has made a great success 
and become a great teacher because some super- 
intendent took time to praise and encourage 
her. Teaching is a task that calls for the best 
that we have of both physical and mental 
energy. A good word, or just a little apprecia- 
tion from a school officer goes far to lighten 
the burden and gladden the hearts of those 
WHO DO THE HARD TASKS.” 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


You can borrow $100 
if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


t iy you need extra cash, let the Household Finance plan 
help you. You can borrow up to $300—quickly and simply 
—if you can make regular monthly payments. No stocks, bonds 
or other security required. No credit questions asked of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan in a friendly, private transaction. 


Choose your own payment plan 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments which fit 
your personal budget. Suppose that you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the table. Then read across, pick- 
ing out the monthly payment which is convenient for you to 
make. $9.77 a month, for instance, will repay your loan in full 
in twelve months. ns also made in other amounts and for 
other periods. Note that the sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs. Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household 
office. Or send the coupon for full information about our “‘loans 
by mail” service. 
Schools use H 
To help borrowers get more from their incomes Household 
= helpful booklets on money management and better 
uymanship. Many schools and colleges use these publications 
in their home economics classes. Ask or write for free copies. 


hold booklets 








CASH | AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
LOAN Including All Charges 


Yo 6 12 16 20 
vo months months months months 


loan loan loan loan 
fa $20 to $50 loaned only 
30 . 5:09 ¥ for 12 months or less 
75 13.63 « $ 5.76 $ 4.83 


100 . 7.68 6.43 
125 . \. 9.60 8.04 
150 ° 14.65 11.52 9.65 
200 i . \e 12.87 
250 5 ¥ x 16.09 
300 \ . / 19.30 























Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 24 % per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescri by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Coypordtion, Incorporated — 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
IN THE 3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Building 
Telephone: Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Telephone: 3-3137 Telephone: Main 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 





FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free “—— of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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Ul you help 4 


To Our Readers: Let us know what you think. Please fill out the blanks 
below, tear out the sheet on the perforated line, and mail to KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 1423 Heyburn Building.—Please! 

1. What do you like most about the KENTUCKy SCHOOL JOURNAL ? 


I like 


. What do you like least about the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL? 


Personally, I do not care for 


. What changes would you suggest in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL? 


I suggest 


. What would you recommend we omit from the JOURNAL? 
I think 


. Do you think more space should be given to subject articles? 
[| res { } No 

. What subjects? 
R. 


HERE 


SEAR OUT 


Z. 


. Do you think the monthly K. E. A. JouRNAL should carry school news? 
{ } Yes { } No 

. Do you read the Book Reviews? 
{ } Yes { } No 

. Do you approve the cover plan of the KENTUCKy SCHOOL JOURNAL? 
{ } Yes { } No 

. Do you approve of the advertising in the JOURNAL? 
{ } Yes { } No 

. Do you read the Editorials in the JoURNAL? 
{ } Yes { } No 

. Would you like to see Editorials continued ? 
[ } Yes { } No 


Chanks and Appreciation for a 
Better Kentucky School Journal ! 





